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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR FOR THE 

MORO PROVINCE FOR THE YEAR 

ENDED JUNE 30, 1913. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE MORO PROVINCE, 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOK, 

Zamboanga, August 15, 19 IS, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of affairs 
in the Moro Province, for the year ended June 30, 1913. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

The year just ended has brought greater changes to the Moro 
Province than any other like period of its history. Constant and 
vigorous field service by troops and constabulary during the past 
four years has terminated in the effectual rounding up of crimi- 
nals and outlaws. The general disarmament of Moros and 
Pagans has been accomplished and peace prevails. Following 
the advent of peace, greater areas are under cultivation than 
ever before. Crop prospects surpass those of all previous years. 
The settlement of natives upon individual homesteads has been 
well started, and the colonization of unoccupied sections by both 
Filipinos and Moros successfully launched. The total revenues 
actually collected exceed the collections of any prior year. 
Through the encouragement of the Industrial Office, native manu- 
factures of all kinds, especially silverware, brassware and cloth, 
show marked activity. A larger percentage of increase in the 
public school attendance is recorded than in any like period. 
The Province has appropriated more money this year for school 
buildings than it has spent for this purpose altogether since 
American occupation. A loan has been secured from the Insular 
Government for harbor improvements at Zamboanga, involving an 
expenditure of P400,000.00. Bonds to the amount of P230,000.00 
have been issued by the City of Zamboanga for a water system. 
Construction on these two projects will begin at once. City and 
country market receipts everywhere show an increase in business, 
Jolo being in the lead with a growth during July of fifty per cent 
over any previous month. For the first time in history, Moros 
have begun to make deposits in a bank, the deposits in the branch 
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Bank of the Philippine Islands at Jolo amounting to over 
F60,000.00 since the bank opened in June. Pearl divers have 
had an exceptional year as the sale of pearls alone has reached 
over Fl, 600,000.00. Finally, an era of peace and prosperity may 
be said to have arrived throughout the Province, 



AGRICULTURE. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

Weather conditions here are always favorable for large crops, 
but this year prospects are better than ever before. A local 
typhoon of unusual severity for this part of the Philippine 
Archipelago, struck the Pacific slope of Mindanao south of the 8th 
parallel last November, carrying destruction of houses and crops 
well into the interior of Davao District. The people along the 
whole coast north of Caraga and in the upper stretches of the 
Agusan River suffered more or less, but the new crop promises 
almost entirely to rehabilitate them. While drouth is of rare 
occurrence in Mindanao or Sulu, it will be recalled that during 
1912 the general lack of rainfall, felt throughout the Islands caused 
a serious loss. This year has brought no loss from storms, nor 
from pests, nor from drouth. With an ample and well-distributed 
rainfall throughout the Province, all sorts of crops are assured and 
prosperity looms large. 

RICE. 

The partial loss of the rice crop in certain localities during the 
fiscal year 1912 made it necessary for the government to purchase 
a quantity of rice which was either sold at cost or given away. 
Notwithstanding these local failures, the rice crop as a whole for 
1912 was larger than ever before. In his report for 1913, District 
Governor Dworak of Cotabato says : * ' Export figures show a total 
of over F210,000.00 worth of rice and palay for the year ending 
June 30th, 1913, an increase over last fiscal year in value of more 
than forty-six per cent." District Governor Gilsheuser of Lanao 
reports : * 'Last year (1912) the rice crop was probably the largest 
harvested by the Moros since American occupation. The advan- 
tages to be derived from a large harvest are fully appreciated by 
the Moros, as is amply demonstrated by the amount of land 
cleared and planted in rice this year. A conservative estimate will 
readily put the area of land cultivated this year (1913) at forty to 
fifty per cent higher than that of last year. ' ' Similar reports come 
from other parts of the Province. The increase in the production 
of this crop has already materially reduced its importation as 
shown by the diminution in customs duties on rice at provincial 
ports. These facts again bring to notice the large amount of 
unoccupied rice land in this Province that might be utilized to 
supply the annual deficiency of the rice crop in other parts .of the 
Philippine Islands. 




CastiJloa rubber grove near Lais, Davao District. The seed from these 
trees are being carried into the forest by birds. The native may con- 
tinue to gather where he has not planted. 



RUBBER. 



The Moro Province exhibit at the International Rubber and 
Allied Trades Exposition held in New York City last September 
proved to be a success from every point of view. The display was 
small in comparison with those from other countries, but it was 
none the less attractive and creditable. The exhibit was under 
charge of Mr. J. W. Strong of the Basilan Plantation Company, 
from which considerable part of the rubber was obtained. The 
following is taken from Mr. Strong's report: 

"The greatest surprise was expressed by commissioners from 
other rubber producing countries at the small area we have un- 
der cultivation. They seem to be fully aware of our peculiar 
advantages, and are at a loss to understand the slowness of our 
capitalists to take advantage of such bonanza conditions as we 
have." 

"It is to be regretted that we did not have a larger and better 
assortment of gutta percha and jellutong as the interest in these 
two gums was very keen." 

"Our timber exhibit was* unique, there being nothing else of 
that nature in the show. * * * Great interest was manifested in 
the cabinet woods, there being a constant throng about them 
daily and our available supply of small samples was quickly ex- 
hausted." 

"I am happy to say that the greatest interest was shown 
throughout the show by every one and we can safely say that no 
one at home, interested in the rubber industry, is unaware of 
our existence and our advantages." 

The opportunity afforded by these expositions of bringing the 
resources of the Province to the attention of those who are inter- 
ested in rubber and fiber is fully realized. Arrangements are in 
progress to send an exhibit to the Rubber Exposition to be held 
in London in June, 1914, and to the Panama Exposition in 1915. 

A few years ago, Mr. Wood and Mr. Peabody, two of the lead- 
ing planters in the Gulf of Davao, planted some Castilloa rubber 
merely as an experiment. The product of these trees indicates 
possibilities for Castilloa around the Gulf of Davao hitherto 
unsurpassed in any rubber growing country. Samples of this 
rubber were sent to our exhibit in New York last September and 
the tests were considerably above the average. An expert who 
visited this Province a few months ago, says: "The conditions 
on the west coast of Davao Gulf appear to be exceptionally favor- 
able to the growth of Castilloa Elastica, in fact the trees are 
without doubt the largest, best developed and healthiest that I 
have ever seen in Southern Mexico and Central America, which 
is supposed to be the home of Castilloa. The flow of the latex is 
also much greater than in any trees that have come under my 
observation. The soil, climate and other conditions appear to be 
distinctly favorable to Ceara (Manihot glaziovii)." 

There are many sections of the Province in which rubber can 
be profitably cultivated. Among these may be mentioned the 
Sulu Archipelago, where rubber culture has passed the experi- 
mental stage and has been carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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In the Cotabato District a successful rubber plantation has been 
started at Cabacan on the Rio Grande above Fort Pikit. 
The young Para trees there are thriving and 50,000 seedlings are 
ready to be set out when weather conditions appear favorable. 
Still another plantation on a large scale is promised for Lebak on 
the south coast. Local investors fully realize the possibilities of 
rubber cultivation in this Province, but before capital from the 
States will invest in such enterprises there must be some assur- 
ance of stable and permanent government. 

COCOANUTS. 

Cocoanut plantations continue to show the serious effect of the 
drouth of the previous year. The nuts have been small and there 
have been fewer to the tree than under ordinary conditions. 
Shipments of copra for June and July have about reached the 
amounts exported during normal years, and the average prices 
have been higher. The cocoanut tree is the principal source of 
income of a large proportion of the Philippines and of an increas- 
ing number of Moros. These people generally have small hold- 
ings, and a shortage in the crop is felt by the poor people gen- 
erally. Not deterred by temporary discouragements, however, 
the people continue to multiply cocoanut plantations. Several 
new haciendas with sound financial backing have been recently 
opened up in the District of Zamboanga. The average yield of a 
cocoanut tree per year is about four pesos net, but there are 
groves in the Province that yield as high as eight to ten pesos 
net per tree. Counting fifty trees per acre, a rapid calculation 
will demonstrate the great value of this crop as a wealth producer. 
Provincial officials have hitherto given every encouragement to 
the Filipinos and Moros to plant cocoanut trees. 

BIAO NUTS. 

In much of the forest area of the Province biao trees are found 
in abundance. The steady demand for the oil of this nut, which 
is extensively used in the manufacture of high grade varnish, has 
made the gathering of nuts more profitable than usual to the wild 
tribes who inhabit the hills and gather this and other forest pro- 
ducts. The biao tree belongs to the softer group of timber, and 
grows to a bearing size very rapidly. Several planters around 
Davao Gulf are setting out groves of the biao tree as an invest- 
ment. Those who have investigated the subject declare that this 
crop will rival the cocoanut as a wealth producer. Experiments 
in growing the biao tree are in progress at San Ramon Penal 
Farm. 

HEMP. 

Hemp production in the District of Davao has not increased 
during the year, because the Filipino planter and the hill men 
were not prepared to take the proper care of their hemp hills 
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Hemp Plantation at Malita, Davao District. 



during the drouth of 1912, and a large number of their plants 
perished. American and Spanish planters, as a rule, have locat- 
ed their plantations on favorable sites or have placed them under 
irrigation, and they are to-day reaping the reward of higher prices 
than have heretofore been known. All planters should realize 
that planting with regular intervals for cultivation, as a means 
of avoiding the serious consequences of dry weather, is a prime 
factor of success. 

Hemp culture is rapidly developing on the Island of Jolo, 
while from Dapitan and Dipolog come encouraging reports of the 
extension of hemp production by both Filipinos and Subanos. 
Along with increased acreage and careful cultivation, particular 
care should be given to the preparation of the fiber for market. 
The Moro Province is capable of producing such a large propor- 
tion of the better grades of export fiber that it should be able to 
dictate the price of hemp for the entire Archipelago. With the 
undoubted advantageous conditions of climate, rainfall and soil 
combined, a much larger share of the 170,000 tons of hemp shipped 
annually from the Philippine Islands should come from Mindanao. 

TOBACCO. 

The tobacco grown in the Sulu District, if carefully cured, is 
supposed to equal the best grades offered in any part of the 
world. An excellent quality of tobacco is produced on the banks 
of the Rio Grande in the Cotabato District, where the Tiru- 
rays and other Pagans raise large quantities for local con- 
sumption. The cultivation of tobacco is extending rapidly in the 
Dipolog region, whence it should soon become an important 
article of export. In the District of Davao a very fine grade of 
tobacco is raised, especially in the upper Agusan valley and along 
the Bulatakay River. Philippine tobacco manufacturers should 
be asked to study the possibilities of this Province as a tobacco 
growing section. 

SUGAR. 

There is much rich land in the Cotabato valley suitable for 
sugar cane, although comparatively none is being used for that 
purpose. Tests of sugar cane grown there show results equal to 
the irrigated cane of the Sandwich Islands. The sugar lands of 
this valley have so far attracted small remark, but it is confidently 
believed that the time will come when sugar growers, desiring to 
cultivate sugar cane under normal conditions, will seek out these 
great tracts for their cane fields. 

COFFEE. 

The advantages that exist in various parts of this Province for 
the cultivation of coffee are well known. District Governor Gils- 
heuser of Lanao says: "The coffee raised is of most excellent 
quality and is very much in demand in the various coast towns. 
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A ready sale is always found for it, and in former years large 
quantities were shipped north. The greater portion of this coffee 
was formerly sold by the Moros at Malabang from which place it 
was shipped to Cotabato, properly sorted, and exported. During 
my service at Cotabato, I learned that previously thousands of 
piculs were shipped through Cotabato every year, and in fact, 
the early commercial prosperity and prominence of Cotabato 
was almost entirely due to Lanao coffee. Were it possible to 
bring the coffee industry back to its former importance, Lanao 
would be one of the wealthiest sections of the Moro Province." 

FRUITS. 

There is practically no limit to the varieties of fruit that can 
be raised in this Province. The finest bananas known to the 
Archipelago are grown here. Besides these, there are the rare 
and delicate mangosteen, found at its best in Jolo, and the citron, 
the pomelo and the famous Dapitan papaya. The lemons are 
luscious and juicy, and the pineapples are pronounced more 
delicious than those found anywhere else. Large profits await 
horticulturists who will produce export fruits for the great 
Oriental markets to the north of us. 

CORN. 

Corn has come to be such a staple article of produce within the 
Moro Province that very few farmers fail to plant a certain 
amount of corn either for home consumption or for market. In 
those portions of Mindanao where rice land is not available the 
people practically live on corn instead of rice. On the larger 
plantations corn is used as a catch crop in young cocoanut fields. 
The best corn displayed at the last agricultural exhibition, held 
in Manila in 1912, came from the Patalon Coconut Estate located 
about twenty miles west of Zamboanga. The wealth in the corn 
crop and its value as a food are being recognized by an increas- 
ing number of both Filipinos and Moros. 

GUINEA GRASS. 

This valuable forage plant is found to do exceedingly well in 
this latitude. In Jolo the army has been successful in its cul- 
tivation as forage for public animals instead of hay. Experiments 
at Jolo, and those at San Ramon Farm, referred to in another 
paragraph, have shown the economy of guinea grass as compared 
with any class of imported forage. Private individuals raise it as 
pasturage for their own stock in several places. 

FIBERS. 

Besides hemp, already mentioned in a preceding paragraph, 
cotton, kapok and sissal grow here luxuriantly. Many planters 
are taking up the cultivation of kapok which produces from one 
to two pesos per annum for each tree three years of age and over. 




A cocoanut grove, seven years old, at the San Ramon Penal Farm. 
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Kapok has long been used by the natives for domestic purposes, 
but only recently has its value become known as a fiber from 
which to make life preservers. The fiber of sissal is used by the 
natives in making a fine grade of cloth. 

THE COCOANUT BEETLE. 

The Legislative Council last year enacted a law for the protec- 
tion of cocoanut trees from the beetle. This became necessary 
because of the neglect of cocoanut groves by their owners, who 
often allowed their plantations to become the breeding ground 
for beetles to the danger of both their own and of neighboring 
plantations. If left to themselves, these beetles multiply with 
dangerous rapidity and soon destroy whole plantations before 
they can be checked. The law requires refuse matter to be re- 
moved at once, the beetles to be taken from newly infected trees, 
and the total destruction of badly infected trees. The consta- 
bulary has been called upon to assist in the enforcement of this 
act. An officer and a few men are detailed at San Ramon Farm to 
learn the manner of destroying insects, after which they are sent 
as instructors to other parts of the Province. The constabulary 
should soon be able to bring about a general compliance with the 
law, and the entire eradication of this pest. 

DESTRUCTION OF LOCUSTS. 

The regulations adopted in December last by the provincial 
locust board prescribing measures to be taken for the destruction 
of locusts within the Province, have proved effective. Locusts 
have been reported at a few points but the action of local author- 
ities has been prompt and successful in all cases. With an emer- 
gency reserve fund of F2,000.00 and a supply of material always 
on hand for fighting these pests, the present organization in the 
well settled localities of the Province should be able to prevent 
material damage. 

INCREASE RECOMMENDED IN AMOUNT OF LAND AN INDIVIDUAL OR 
CORPORATION MAY OWN. 

Every encouragement should be extended to capital to enter the 
virgin field of Mindanao and help to develop the almost unlimited 
areas available for rice, cocoanuts, rubber, hemp and sugar cane. 
To induce investment in any extensive agricultural industry, the 
most important thing to be done is to enlarge the tract of land 
that an individual or corporation may legally own. The law 
prescribes a meager limit on the theory that it will prevent the 
exploitation of the Islands, and preserve the land for the benefit 
of the natives; but such action will not stimulate that development 
of agricultural resources obviously warranted by the growing 
demand in the markets of the world for tropical foodstuffs. The 
recommendations of the Commission in this regard, contained in 
its last annual report to the Secretary of War, should be approved 
and authorized by Congress. 
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PERMANENT LAND TITLES. 

OPERATION OP THE CADASTRAL ACT IN THE MORO PROVINCE. 

After a session of about ten months, the Court of Land Regis- 
tration, the Honorable Jesse George presiding, terminated in March 
the six cadastral cases authorized by special Act No. 2075, Philip- 
pine Commission, covering the original townsite of Zamboanga and 
its extensions. The costs of the proceedings to interested owners 
amounted to about F54, 500.00 exclusive of the large expense of 
private counsel employed by claimants despite the presence of a 
government attorney especially appointed to serve them. 

By means of the cadastral act, under which the government 
moved against private owners, the settlement and adjudication of 
land titles have been accomplished without reference to the desire 
of the owner, under penalty of losing all claim to the land. This 
has proved to be a most effective means of clearing land titles. 
From the passage of the Land Registration Act in 1903, under 
which registration was voluntary, up to the passage of the cadas- 
tral act, only three hundred and thirty-two titles were registered 
in the entire Province. While, of the five thousand decrees issued 
under the cadastral act, a large proportion have been already 
registered. 

Very great benefits will result from this registration of land 
titles in Zamboanga, amongst which are: 

(a) The removal and future prevention of clouds upon titles; 

(&) The indefeasibility of the registered title; 

(c) Simplicity and facility of dealing with land so registered; 

(d) Discouragement of fraud or usury in transactions involving 
registered lands; 

(e) Substantial enhancement of actual value of registered land. 
It is recommended that the benefits of the cadastral act be ex- 
tended to all municipalities in the Province. 

HOMESTEADS. 

The effort to locate Moros and Pagans on homesteads has been 
in progress for some time. The purpose has been not only to fix 
permanently those Moros living on farms inherited from their 
ancestors, to which they have no formal legal title, but also to 
allow those who do not now own land to enter uncultivated gov- 
ernment land and acquire a title thereto under the law. With this 
in view, the survey of lots now occupied or desired by Moros has 
been undertaken. Approximately a thousand Moros have already 
had their lands surveyed and are ready to apply for permanent 
locations in the Cotabato valley. In Davao, several hundred 
Bagobos have already entered claims. The extension of this work 
to the Lanao and Sulu districts also has been undertaken. 

The Moros and Pagans, as well as Filipinos, of the Moro Prov- 
ince are to be again given an opportunity to clear up their titles 
to land under the free homestead act. This law has been recently 
re-enacted for the Christian provinces and its extension to the 
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Moro Province has been authorized by the Philippine Commission. 
It is only during the last few years that conditions in the Moro 
Province have made its application feasible. 

A careful study of this question leads to the suggestion that the 
cadastral act be made to apply to lands belonging to Moros and 
Pagans in the more thickly populated sections. In the light of 
experience, it is believed that the expense of survey and the land 
court costs involved in the cadastral plan could be kept within the 
amount that the free entry plan would cost. Under the homestead 
law the cases would drag along for years, with the final proof for 
each parcel dependent upon the fulfillment by the native of several 
conditions which he does not understand, and with which, in many 
instances, he would not comply even though he did understand. 
The cadastral would cost a little more perhaps, but it would have 
the advantage of giving title at once, so that the claimant might 
pass into complete possession without any delay. 

FILIPINO RICE COLONIES. 

A through investigation by, the Insular authorities has led to 
the settlement in the Cotabato valley of an experimental rice 
colony of one hundred families of Filipinos from Cebu. A few 
years ago such a venture would have met with armed resistance 
and would have been attended with bloodshed; but peace condi- 
tions have now made it safe to settle anywhere in the Province. 
The plans for this colony have been so carefully worked out that 
its success seems assured. In the end, each colonist will have a 
homestead of his own and will become a habitual rice producer 
A well managed Filipino colony in the heart of the Moro country j 
as an example, should act as a stimulus to Moro agriculturists. 

MORO COLONIES. 

Since the location of the Filipino colony, the Moros of Cotabato 
have come forward with the request that they be allowed to start a 
colony under the same conditions. The Commission has made a 
reimbursable appropriation of P50,000.00 with which to try the 
experiment. It is believed that a colony of two hundred and fifty 
families can be handled financially the first year, and that after two 
years fifty more families can be placed each year. The recognition 
by the Moros of the benefits of this project is a striking example of 
the progress they have made within a few years. There is no 
reason why this colonization idea, if it proves to be successful, 
should not take in Moros and Pagans until all available land within 
the Province is absorbed. The effort to fix Moros upon their land 
is a very important step toward their civilization and should continue 
until the head of every Moro family becomes settled down on land 
that will pass from father to son in perpetuity. When this is ac- 
complished, there will be reason to hope that the common, individual 
Moro may eventually achieve industrial emancipation. His tendency 
under such conditions would certainly be in the direction of unres- 
tricted thought and action, and even though not unfettered socially, 
he should at least become a free creative entity of constant material 
benefit to his community. 
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PROTECTION TO NON-CHRISTIAN HOMESTEADERS. 

The wild tribes of this Province have never owned land in several- 
ty and have little conception of the importance or the advantage of 
untrammeled ownership. They are improvident, and would be prone 
to dispose of their land or other property carelessly. To protect 
their rights until they shall have acquired sufficient experience to 
manage their own affairs, the Legislative Council has passed a law 
designed to prevent them from unwisely disposing of their posses- 
sions. The act prohibits all members of non-Christian tribes from 
selling, or from entering into any contractual relation with a view 
to selling, their lands or other valuable holdings, without the direct 
approval in writing of the governor of the district in which such 
property is situated. This provision should remain on the statute 
books until the Moros and other non-Christians shall have learned to 
look out for their own interests. 

SAN RAMON PENAL FARM. 

COMBINATION OF FARM AND PRISON. 

The controlling ideas in combining San Ramon farm with the 
provincial prison were to teach the prisoners useful occupations; to 
develop their better instincts; and, if possible, to make the profits of 
the farm pay for the support of the prison. The prisoners are 
taught all classes of agriculture, the care of stock, and such other 
industries as will best fit them to earn an honest livelihood upon their 
release from prison. The theory of controlling convicts by appeal- 
ing to their self-respect is ever kept in mind. They are encouraged 
to become trusties by being placed on their honor and by being 
allowed to go about without a guard. With perhaps one or two 
exceptions, the confidence thus imposed has not been violated. 
About one-sixth of those confined have become trusties, including 
many who are serving life sentences. The trusties have several 
times apprehended and returned escaped prisoners to confinement. 
They are allowed to live in their own cottages outside the prison and 
are usually given some special employment in the vicinity of their 
quarters. 

The actual cost of supporting prisoners is reduced by the amount 
of labor furnished the farm. Vegetables grown for their mess are 
credited to the farm and charged to prison subsistence. The cost of 
keeping prisoners last year was Fll,033.l7 less than the year 
previous. This year there are one hundred prisoners engaged in 
road work in Lanao the cost of whose food and clothing will be 
charged to road appropriation. The annual profit of the farm will 
without doubt soon support the prison, including the pay of the 
guard, and eventually, instead of an expense, this farm will become 
a source of revenue to the Province. 

COCOANUTS. 

The cocoanut groves are the principal source of revenue of the 
farm. There are now 7,500 bearing trees, with 1,500 young trees to 
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come in each year during the succeeding three years. The full-bearing 
trees were set out before American occupation, except a few of the 
more thrifty ones, about eight years old, which are just beginning to 
bear. As reported last year, the drouth which continued until late 
m 1912 injured the cocoanut groves very materially and only recently 
have the trees begun to yield their normal crop. The superintendent 
has been conducting some interesting experiments in the use of 
fertilizer around cocoanut trees. By its use trees can be brought to 
bearing from one to three years earlier and the crop can be materially 
increased on bearing trees. One specially selected tree has produced 
in one year over twenty pesos in copra. 

FORAGE CROPS. 

The soil and climate at San Ramon are favorable for corn, of which 
several crops yielding forty to fifty bushels to the acre have been 
raised this year for feeding horses, mules and hogs. Seventy-five 
acres have been recently cleared and planted in corn preparatory to 
planting cocoanuts. 

Five acres of guinea grass .were planted about a year ago, from 
which over fifty tons have already been harvested. Based upon the 
actual cost of the amount of American forage this would replace, the 
profit on the five acres, over and above expenses, has amounted to 
P2, 602. 00. 

GARDEN. 

A truck garden is successfully run for the improvement of the 
prisoners' mess. The produce from the garden gives variety to the 
food and lowers the cost of subsistence. Considerable revenue is 
also derived from the sale of vegetables at Zamboanga. Among the 
vegetables grown are beans, beets, carrots, eggplant, lettuce, potatoes 
and tomatoes. Camote cahoy, a kind of tuber, is produced largely 
as a food for Moro prisoners, who prefer it to either rice or flour. ' 

CATTLE AND CARABAO. 

Starting with about fifty-five head, the natural accretion in the 
number of cattle has been about twenty-five per cent each year during 
the past four years, the total of all ages now being 141 head. These 
cattle subsist on native grasses entirely and always appear sleek and 
in condition for market. The calves born in the past twelve months 
are worth over F1,000.00. If any proof Were needed as to the pro- 
fits to be expected from the cattle industry the experiment at San 
Kamon would furnish it. The limit to the number of cattle that can 
be pastured at San Ramon has been reached. The herd will in future 
be kept at about its present size, which is large enough to provide 
bull teams for work and beef for prisoners. There are thirty-two 
carabao, the natural increase from which supply the requirements of 
the farm. 

SWINE. 

The farm is now feeding over a hundred head of hogs. Next to 
cocoanuts, they pay better than anything else, as the hog is a sort of 
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bi-product. His food consists of camote cahoy , cowpeas, velvet beans, 
parsley, sweet potato vines, some corn and the prison swill, most of 
which would be non-productive if not so utilized. The berkshires 
recently purchased are found to fatten on one-half the amount of food 
required to keep the native hogs in even fair condition. The pork 
sent to market from the farm is of a high grade for which there exists 
a constant demand. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

San Ramon farm is the provincial base for agriculture experiment 
and instruction and, as such, is kept as a model. Cocoanut groves 
are clean and well cultivated, as are all fields of whatever class. A 
comprehensive scheme of improvements especially adapted to the 
purposes for which they are to be used is being gradually carried out. 
A new copra drying house has been built; stables have been erected 
for brood mares and stallions; new roads and bridges located; sea 
walls laid; irrigation ditches surveyed; and several acres of pasture 
land fenced. 

PRISON. 

The prison proper covers an area 300 feet square enclosed by a 
wall of concrete and iron grill work, the top of the wall being wide 
enough for a sentry to walk on. The administration office is located 
on one side of the main entrance, and the guard room on the other. 
Within the enclosure are the bunk houses, kitchens, work shops a,nd 
storehouses. The four bunk houses, arranged in a row along one side 
of the enclosure, are of concrete and iron grill work and each one 
will accommodate 108 prisoners. The bunks are arranged in three 
tiers along each side of the room, and each bunk house is provided 
with baths, toilet rooms and water closets. Within the walls also, 
opposite the row of bunk houses, are located a women's ward, a 
hospital, kitchen, dining room, bake oven, storerooms and workshops. 

The character of walls and buildings and the arrangement of this 
prison are the admiration of all who visit San Ramon. As a whole, 
it is regarded as a perfect type of tropical prison. It affords ample 
protection from rain, but allows plenty of sunshine and a free circula- 
tion of air, so necessary to health and comfort in this climate. Dry 
earth closets are in use temporarily until the completion of the water 
system now under construction. With the introduction of running 
water throughout, the sanitary arrangements will be perfect. 

PRISONERS. 

There were, on June 30th, 500 provincial prisoners confined at 
San Ramon. Of these, 16 were detension prisoners; 83, trusties; 49, 
first class; 123, second class; 29, third class; and the rest unclassified. 
One hundred are at work constructing a road from Camp Keithley 
via Ganassi to Malabang; the remainder are on duty at San Ramon. 
The principal crimes for which they are confined are, assassination 
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113, homicide 35, bandolerismo 130, robbery 130, theft 24, smuggl- 
ing 21, conspiracy 8. The principal tribes and localities represented 
are, Joloanos (Sulu) 191, Malanaos (Lanao) 117, Maguindanaos 
(Cotabato) 28, Yakans (Basilan) 25, Visayans (Mindanao) 34, Zam- 
boanguenos (Zamboanga) 18, Samals (sea-faring Moros) 46, Calagans 
(Davao) 8, Bagobos (Davao) 4, Mandayas (Davao) 4, Tagacoalas 
(Davao) 2, Tagalogs (Mindanao) 9, Tirurays (Cotabato) 1, Atas (Da- 
vao) 1, Subanos (Zamboanga) 1. 

PRISON GUARD, 

The 34th Company of Philippine Scouts is on duty at San Ramon 
as prison guard. The officers of the company have introduced 
calesthenics and military drill among the prisoners both as a diversion 
and to build them up physically. The Philippine Scouts guard is to 
be relieved on January first, 1914, and the organization of a local 
civil guard to take its place will be undertaken at once. The Prov- 
ince is under many obligations to the military authorities for their 
courtesy in granting the use of this organization as a prison guard. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

The provincial government is indeed fortunate in having Dr. W. 
H. Dade as superintendent of the penal farm. His large experience 
in practical farming as well as in handling prisoners, combined with 
his excellent judgment and executive ability, insure beyond question 
the eventual financial and administrative success of this experiment. 

COMMERCE. 

FOREIGN VESSELS. 

The total volume of shipping arriving and departing from Zam- 
boanga during the first half of the fiscal year was 118,169 tons- 
and the total during the last half of the year was 140,372 tons! 
Of this, 115,297 tons were under foreign flags. The total capacity 
of vessels arriving and departing from Jolo was 106,314 tons for 
the first six months, and 100,684 tons for the last six months of 
the year, of which 98,150 tons were foreign. The North German 
Lloyd steamship line now runs two vessels each month from Sin- 
gapore via the Borneo ports of Kudat, Jesselton and Sandakan, 
to Jolo and Zamboanga, returning by the same route and connect- 
ing at Singapore with vessels for all European and Asiatic ports 
The vessels of the Australian-Oriental line stop at Zamboanga 
each way en route between Japanese and Australian ports. 

COASTWISE VESSELS. 

Two coastwise lines make Zamboanga once a month, while ves- 
sels of two other lines each call about every two weeks. These 
vessels often arrive within a few days of each other so that the 
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regularity of communication with northern ports is not all that 
could be desired. To meet the requirements of the traffic and af- 
ford more frequent connection between Zamboanga and Manila, 
the Insular Collector of Customs has given the local Collector 
authority to grant permission to passengers to take advantage of 
foreign vessels to and from Manila when there are no coastwise 
vessels available within a reasonable time. 

Through the use of the provincial steamboat "Borneo" there has 
been considerable growth in the local trade, as she touches once 
each month at every important port in the Province. Such is 
the demand for space at present that she is able to carry only a 
small proportion of the freight offered. There is no doubt that 
an additional steamer, still larger than the "Borneo", could be pro- 
fitably run over the same routes. The "Borneo" has been over- 
hauled recently at the Sandakan dry dock, and her accommodations 
for first-class passengers have been much improved. 



PROVINCIAL LAUNCHES. 

The Province is operating two launches, one in the Gulf of 
Davao and one around Zamboanga district, which touch at out of 
the way places and accommodate settlements along the coast. 
These launches are not quite self-supporting, but they are a very 
necessary aid to the transaction of public business. The expense 
in excess of their earnings is more than balanced by the closer 
supervision over the inhabitants and over public works, as well as 
by the expanded collections of revenue that follow the more fre- 
quent visits of officials. These launches will no doubt eventually 
build up trade enough to pay expenses. Definite arrangements 
have been completed for an additional sea-going launch to be used 
for both official and commercial purposes in the District of Sulu, 
and for a flat bottomed river boat to ply up and down the Rio 
Grande of Cotabato. Through provincial stores, country markets 
and better transportation facilities, the aim is to encourage and 
benefit the small independent farmer. 



LIGHTHOUSE NECESSARY ON SIB AGO ISLAND. 

North bound foreign and coastwise vessels attempting to pass 
through the Straits of Basilan after nightfall frequently find it 
impossible to get their bearings with sufficient accuracy to navi- 
gate the channel and are compelled to drop anchor and wait 
for daylight. Complaint has been heard, especially from foreign 
shipmasters, as to the necessity of a light on Sibago Island which 
lies near the eastern end of this passage. The importance of this 
channel to the large amount of shipping that annually passes 
through it is such that vessels should be able to use it both night 
and day in all kinds of weather. It is earnestly recommended 
that the appropriation already made for a lighthouse at Sibago 
Island be released as soon as possible. 
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INDUSTRIAL, BOARD. 

The supervision of the Industrial Office is in the hands of a 
board consisting of the Provincial Secretary, the Provincial Treas- 
urer and the Chief of the Industrial Office. This board has pre- 
pared a set of simple rules and regulations for the management 
of the business. The Chief of the Industrial Office is authorized, 
in his discretion, to make purchases and sales and to open or close 
trading stores and country markets, reporting his action to the 
Industrial Board at its regular monthly meeting. He is required 
to make a complete monthly statement regarding the quantity 
and value of merchandise received and sold, and to render accounts 
to the Treasurer of his financial operations. The Industrial Of- 
ficer is the manager, and as such is held responsible by the Board, 
but the general supervision of industrial affairs and the determina- 
tion of the policy to be followed rests with the Board itself. 

INDUSTRIAL OFFICE. 

The Industrial Office is charged with the commercial control of 
the vessels operated by the Province, although the direct control 
remains for the time being in the hands of the Treasurer. The 
Chief of the Industrial Office immediately preceding the present 
incumbent made purchases of merchandise without the exercise 
of the slightest business judgment or discretion, with the result 
that the Province soon became involved in a loss of several thou- 
sand pesos. In November, 1912, the office was turned over to Mr. 
Charles R. Morales, the present manager, whose extended ex- 
perience in the Moro Province should make him familiar with the 
purposes to be accomplished. Although seriously handicapped 
by the inefficient management of his predecessor, he has over- 
come the losses that had been incurred and has placed the 
business on a sound basis. 

Mr. Morales in his annual report to the Provincial Governor 
clearly outlines the aims of the Industrial Office as follows: 

(a) To establish, encourage and protect industries among the 
Moro and Pagan tribes of the Moro Province; 

(b) To establish and operate markets and trading stations at 
isolated places where there are no facilities for members of the 
Moro and Pagan tribes to purchase their necessities or to dispose 
of their products at fair prices; 

(c) To aid in every way possible the merchants and planters 
of the Moro Province who are located at isolated places to dispose 
of their wares and products to the best advantage possible, and 
also to aid them in buying such merchandise as they may from 
time to time require; 

(d) To spare no efforts in creating a demand in local and 
foreign markets for native manufactures and agricultural products. 

COUNTRY MARKETS. 

Under the law authorizing the establishment of trading stores, 
a provision was made by which the industrial office should control 
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and develop country markets. A full investigation of the system 
existing at the time of the passage of the act has been made by 
the Industrial Officer and by the Governor of the District of Zam- 
boanga, and it has been found that the people of Zamboanga dis- 
trict are decidedly opposed to the continuation or reestablishment 
of Moro markets or Moro exchanges as they were formerly con- 
ducted. 

Governor Helfert, after excepting two or three markets which 
were under his immediate observation, writes in his annual report 
as follows: "I may truthfully say that all other Moro exchanges, 
as they were formerly conducted, not only did not bring forth 
beneficial results either for the non-Christian inhabitants of the 
District of Zamboanga or for the government, but even worked 
hardship on the former, and had the opposite effect upon the hill 
people from that which was desired. Since the beginning of the 
present year, the Moro exchanges and trading stations have been 
placed by the Provincial Governor in the hands of the Chief of 
the Industrial Office, who has completely reorganized the system 
which is now working advantageously both to the inhabitants of 
this district and to the government.' ' 

The Industrial Officer in his annual report says in part: * With 
the exception of the people of Dinas and Margosatubig where 
markets have been continued, they emphatically object to having 
a market reestablished and operated by the government, stat- 
ing that their reasons for such objections are based on the fact 
that when a 'Bolsa Mora' (which is the name they have for 
market) was operated by the government, the Moro exchange 
agents compelled the people of the surrounding country to take 
their products to such a market; even though they could sell such 
products elsewhere to better advantage than in the market 
where there was no demand or prospective buyers for their pro- 
ducts. Such requirements, together with the fee of one per cent 
that was charged at these markets for every peso or part of a 
peso's worth of products that was sold at the Moro exchange, 
have made these institutions very unpopular among the Moro and 
Pagan people of this Province." 



PROVINCIAL TRADING STORES. 

Provincial stores are now in operation at Libangan, Dinas and 
Margosatubig, District of Zamboanga; Lumbaton and Ganassi, 
District of Lanao; Monkayo and Caraga, District of Davao; Sen- 
gal, Island of Basilan. New stores will be started in the very 
near future at Manukan and Mataam, District of Zamboanga; 
Tampanan, District of Lanao; and Seit Lake and Taglibi, District 
of Sulu. The average amount of capital invested in each store 
is P3,000.00. A general sales store is located at Zambonga, 
through which produce purchased at other stores is sold. Such 
is the demand for articles of native manufacture that difficulty 
is found in keeping up a supply of the staple articles for the cen- 
tral store. 
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VALUE OF EXPORTS. 



Zamboanga, 

Jolo, 

Davao, 

Cotabato, 

Caraga, 



Dapitan, 
Mati, 
Ilig-an, 
Cateel, 



1910 

Fl,082,679.78 

937,350.33 

906,531.60 

138,892.13 

36,367.35 

33,665.70 

95,718.04 

71,914.76 

82,311.97 

25,279.57 



1911 

Fl,885,791.00 

955,456.40 

896,171.10 

72,642.93 

69,671.57 

62,568.70 

78,364.78 

60,600.08 

64,964.18 

42,723.76 



1912 

F3,197,025.00 

1,201,491.63 

750,520.89 

252,696.36 

93,269.13 

71,998.56 

76,044.71 

59,679.97 

70,436.09 

43,566.39 



1913 

F2,694,592.89 

1,546,876.25 

1,408,327.43 

391,135.78 

143,370.75 

105,419.00 

67,923.73 

57,130.16 

31,344.94 

22,465.77 



Totals F3,410,711.23 F4,188,954.50 F5,816,728.73 F6,488,586.70 



IMPORTANT EXPORTS, ARTICLES. 



Hemp, 

Lumber, 

Copra, 

Pearl Shells, 

Rice, 

Wax, 

Almaciga, 

Biao, 

Guttapercha, 

All others, 



1910 

Fl,463,697.49 

546,658.90 

817,778.89 

267,343.80 



23,177.82 
107,356.80 

19,687.64 
232,433.60 



1911 
Fl,824,611.13 
611,323.43 

867,850.34 
233,436.54 
21,863.50 
• 22,371.80 
73,757.82 
40,159.78 
82,650.12 



1912 

F2,533,669.62 

1,001,837.18 

1,325,976.34 

163,932.00 

150,321.94 

35,980.76 

122,304.00 

84,920.25 

76,321.00 



1913 

F2,902,597.80 

1,016,093.25 

648,751.16 

429,941.60 

256,175.50 

149,504.68 

123,749.49 

72,424.58 

70,108.00 

799,240.64 



It will be observed that the exports of hemp have doubled in 
the last three years, and that lumber shipments have leaped for- 
ward at almost the same rate. Copra exports have fallen nearly 
fifty per cent below 1912, on account of the drouth of that year. 
The most noticeable growth has been in rice shipments which 
have advanced from nothing to a quarter of a million pesos in 
value. With a normal crop of copra this year, the total exports 
for 1913 would have shown an improvement of one hundred per 
cent over 1910. 

FINANCE. 

REVENUES FOR THE YEAR. 

The total revenue accruing to the general fund from all sources, 
as shown by the Treasurer's report for the year ending June 30th, 
1913, is F735.308.19. The principal items include internal re- 
venue, F122.685.28; Christian cedulas, P31,464.00; Moro cedulas, 
P43,947.00; land tax P55,413.00; customs, P420,229.59. The total 
actual collections exceed any previous year, notwithstanding a 
falling off in both customs and interval revenue receipts. The 
gain is due mainly to larger collections of land tax under the new 
assessment of 1912; to Moro cedulas in which there has beeti an 
advance during the last four years; and to shell fishing licenses 
which have more than doubled during the same period. 

The drop in customs receipts at Zamboanga may be scribed to 
several causes. Among these, the most important ate the reduc- 
tion in the copra crop, due to drouth of the preceding year, the 
expansion of rice production in the Province; the revision of the 
tariff in the United States; and the uncertainty of the political 
future of the Philippine Islands. Many foreign firms in the Moro 
Province are branches of larger houses in Manila, from whom, m 
times of depression, they obtain stock direct instead of ffi&fcmg 
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their own importations through provincial ports. The customs 
receipts on such goods is thus lost to the Province. Jolo shows 
a slight improvement in customs receipts, which may be attribut- 
ed to the growth in the imports for the Ootabato valley. 

The number of parcels of taxable land in the Province is 17,203, 
and the number of non-taxable parcels is 1,436, making a total 
of 18,639 parcels. The assessed value of taxable land is P8,539,- 
310.00, while the valuation of taxable and non-taxable land is 
JP9,216,330.00. Of this tax, the Province receives annually four- 
eighths of one per cent, or F42,695.55, and the municipality 
^herein it is collected receives three-eighths of one per cent, or 
532,022.42. The division has stimulated the collection of a larger 
percentage of the taxes in all municipalities. 

EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR. 

It should be borne in mind that the entire expense of running 
the provincial government, including the operation of schools, is 
paid from provincial revenues. The total administrative expenses 
for the year reach F432,030.30. Of this sum the principal items 
are: Salaries, F135,354.60; Maintenance of prisoners, Fl 8,632.63; 
Customs expenses, F41,266.59; Operation of schools, including 
trade schools, F97,257.65; Vessels and launches, F22,670.94; San 
Ramon Penal Farm, F23,816.19; Maintenance items, F8,980.91; 
Incidental expenses, F29,205.03. The cost of administration is 
believed to be relatively low when we consider the number of the 
inhabitants and the extent and distribution of territory. Calcu- 
lated on a conservative estimate of population of 530,000 souls, 
administration in the Moro Province costs eighty-one centavos 
per capita, which is seventy-two per cent of the average expend- 
iture per capita for the same purposes in all other provinces of 
the Islands. 

INCREASE IN PROVINCIAL WEALTH. 

The following statement shows the assets June 30, 1913, as 
compared with the inventory of July 1, 1910. 

Ascjftq Inventory Trial Balance Tncipp ™ 

ASSETS ' July 1, 1910. June 30, 1913. lncrease < 
Plant: 

Real Estate F150,000.00 F162,355.35 F 12,355.35 

Real Estate (School) 10,589.45 10,589.45 

Buildings.. 269,200.00 484.843.14 215,643.14 

School buildings 13,300.00 19,492.52 6,192.52 

Roads, bridges and trails 545,600.00 793,882.62 248,282.62 

Parks and monuments. 5,252.46 5,252.46 

Water works and artesian wells 761.43 761.43 

Telegraph and telephone lines.. 1,000.00 15,853.40 14,853.40 

Docks and wharves 156,000.00 243,653.05 87,653.05 

Total value 1,135,100.00 1,736,683.42 601,583.42 

Equipment: 

Office equipment. 49,304.15 65,481.03 16,176.88 

General equipment 32,122.59 92,615.74 60,493.15 

Land transportation equipment. 19,320.34 11,592.15 7,728.19 

School equipment 28,588.84 33,477.59 4,888.75 

Road and bridge equipment 13,054.31 82,005.91 68,951.60 

Total 142,390.23 285,172.42 142,782.19 

Total fixed assets Fl,277,490.23 F2,021,855.84 F744,365.61 
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The principal items of wealth in which there has been an 
advance are Public Buildings F221,835.68; Roads, Bridges and 
Trails F248,282.62; Docks and Wharves F87,653.00. The total 
net rise in assets in the Province during the period in question is 
P744,365.61. The value of the property taken up by the Province 
when it was organized in 1903 amounted to F150,500.00, leaving 
an accumulation from that time up to July 1, 1910, of PI, 126,990.23. 
During the past three years there has been transferred from 
General Funds to the Road and Bridge Fund F357,521.79, of 
which F133,000.00, reported as expended on maintenance, should 
have been accounted for as new construction. This would raise 
the accumulated assets since July 1, 1910, to F877,365.19. By 
comparing this with the corrected figures for July 1, 1910, it will 
show that the wealth has expanded during the last three years 
about four-fifths as much as during the preceding seven years. 
Stating it another way, the average annual growth in the value 
of public improvements during the past three years amounts to 
F292,455.06, as compared with an average of F160,998.60 for 
previous years. The above resume takes no account of the 
public works now in progress, and which are to be completed by 
the end of this calendar year. A full statement of the facts 
with these projects included in the reckoning will be found in the 
last paragraph under public works. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES COMPARED WITH 1910. 

The annual salaries of officials and employees have been reduc- 
ed by F65,000.00, since 1910. The maintenance of prisoners has 
decreased Fl 1,000.00, although the number of prisoners has 
doubled since that time. Office expenses have been cut P2,000.00, 
traveling expenses F4,000.00, and customs Fl2,000.00. The cost 
of running the Auditor's office has been lowered by F3,000.00, 
and that of the Engineer's office by F4,000.00. Comparing the 
identical items of administrative expenses for the years 1910 and 
1913, we find a reduction in the total of Fl29,629.30. The dif- 
ference in sanitary expenses, amounting to F20,550.48, due to 
epidemics, should be subtracted, leaving a net reduction as compar- 
ed with 1910 of F109,078.82. 

FUTURE FIXED ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES. 

The expense of guarding prisoners for the coming year will fall 
upon the Province, as the military guard will be discontinued 
after January first. As mentioned in another paragraph, the 
further extension of personal control through deputy district gov- 
ernors has now been fully recognized as a possibility as well as a 
necessity. A thorough organization with clerical force and with 
district police where needed, will entail considerable additional 
expense. The urgent need of medical aid among people in dis- 
tricts but lately pacified must be taken into account as an item 
for which the Health office should provide. It will be necessary 
also for the Province to provide adequate water transportation 
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next year, as launches upon which accommodations have been 
hitherto available, through the courtesy of the military author- 
ities, will probably be withdrawn. 

PROVINCIAL TREASURER. 

The finances of the Province have been ably handled during the 
year by the Provincial Treasurer, Mr. Charles Stark. He has 
increased the general collections and held the expenditures to a 
minimum. The splendid financial condition of the Province for 
the year is due to his excellent management. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

SCHEME OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

In preparing the appropriation bill at the beginning of the 
present year, a scheme of public works thought to be necessary 
was laid out, including buildings, wharves, bridges, telephone 
lines, irrigation works, harbor improvements and the opening up 
of navigable rivers. The construction of the various projects con- 
templated will probably cover a period of about five years. The 
most important pieces of public work will receive first considera- 
tion, but none will be started until funds are assured for its com- 
pletion. The plan as outlined includes the Zamboanga port works; 
a combined district and municipal administration building for the 
capital of each district, where not already provided; provincial 
warehouses; such school buildings as may be required; a central 
high school building at Zamboanga; municipal water systems 
where practicable; the improvement and extension of wharves at 
Jolo, Siasi and Bongao; new wharves at Dapitan, Iligan and Mati, 
the character of which will be determined by the commercial 
necessities of the particular port; the dredging of the mouths of 
navigable rivers, especially the Rio Grande of Cotabato; a new 
custom house at Zamboanga; the construction of quarters for 
provincial and district officials; a complete road and trail system 
connecting important towns and districts, including a through 
trail from Zamboanga to Davao; and the opening up of new ir- 
rigable lands for settlement as the demand may determine. 

ZAMBOANGA PORT WORKS. 

The original plans and specifications for the new port works at 
Zamboanga were approved by the Bureau of Navigation about a 
year ago. After a full consideration of the commercial neces- 
sities, the conclusion has been reached that only a part of the 
original proposal should be carried out at present, leaving its com- 
pletion to depend upon the future requirements of the port. The 
modified plans for immediate construction contemplate a rein- 
forced concrete and stone wharf with a front of 400 feet near the 
line of, and probably including, the head of the present pier. 
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Bridge across the Puluan River, Dapitan-Dipolog road. Hardwood 
timber bridge with rock work approaches. 




Swimming the Puluan River. The only way to cross horses before the 
bridge was built. 
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The eastern end of this wharf, will be connected with the shore 
by a concrete wall built along the site of the neck of the present 
wharf , and the western end by a concrete wall which will be from 
400 to 700 feet further to the west. The area to be reclaimed will 
amount to about eight acres. A loan of P320,000.00 has been 
granted by His Excellency, Governor-general Forbes, to be sup- 
plemented by a provincial appropriation of F80,000.00, making a 
total of P400,000.00 for these works. The modified plans have 
now been approved and the Engineer has advertised for bids. 
No other project of public improvement would have anything like 
the encouraging effect upon the commercial advancement of this 
part of the Philippine Islands that this new wharf will have. 
With accommodations in thirty feet of water for the largest ocean- 
going vessels, Zamboanga should become a leading port of the 
Archipelago. Its geographical position is such that most of the 
vessels sailing to and from the East Indies, and also between 
Japan and Australia, pass through Basilan Strait, almost within 
a stone's throw of the Zamboanga wharf. Upon completion of 
the harbor improvements, adequate facilities should be provided 
for supplying passing vessels with coal. If this were done, there 
is little doubt that the greater part of the shipping that now 
passes by would at least call for coal, thus bringing thousands of 
dollars annually into this port and province. 

DREDGING THE MOUTH OF THE RIO GRANDE. 

The situation of Cotabato and the inhabitants of the Rio Gran- 
de valley as regards water connection with the sea requires early 
attention. The town is located at the lowest point on the river 
possible for a town site, but it cannot be reached by coastwise 
vessels because of the shallow water over the river bar. All 
cargo must be lightered to and from the anchorage several miles 
below the town*. The expense of lighterage from the town to the 
anchorage is deducted from the price of the produce or added to 
the price of supplies as the case may be, and the loss in both 
cases falls upon the native. The inconvenience of handling 
freight and the delay cause vessels to avoid Cotabato whenever 
possible to do so. With the opening up of this valley to coloniza- 
tion, the necessity for river improvement becomes urgent. The 
mouth of the river should be dredged or jettied so as to permit 
the passage of all coastwise vessels, and the channel cleared fifty 
miles above Cotabato for vessels of lighter draft. This subject 
has been already discussed by the Philippine Commission and it 
is hoped that favorable action may be taken at an early date. 
An appropriation by the Commission of P100,000.00 for this im- 
provement is strongly recommended. 

RIZAL MEMORIAL AT DAPITAN. 

The Rizal Memorial works in Dapitan have been carried out to the 
full extent of the funds available. It will be recalled that the Phil- 
ippine Commission, by act number 1997, appropriated the sum of 
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1*10,000.00 for the establishment of a Rizal Memorial Park at Dapi- 
tan and that a committee consisting of Commissioners Palma and 
Sumulong and Mr. Austin Craig* was appointed by the Governor- 
general to draw up plans for this memorial. Their scheme included 
a concrete sea around the Rizal relief map of Mindanao; the erection 
of certain tablets; the maintenance of Rizal Park (Talisay); provision 
for a memorial museum; the completion of Rizal water system; the 
opening of a road between Dapitan and Rizal Park; the construction 
of a wharf near the park; the building of a schoolhouse; and the 
founding of a hospital. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee the funds were trans- 
ferred to the Moro Province to be expended under the direction of 
the Governor of the Moro Province. This transfer was made with 
the full understanding and approval of the people of Dapitan, who, 
through the Municipal Council, requested and obtained a loan of 
!P15,000.00, to assist in carrying out the plans, which loan is guar- 
anteed by the Province. The provincial government set aside F10,- 
000.00 for the memorial schoolhouse, and appropriated F8,696.80 
besides. The total amount appropriated for Rizal Memorial works 
therefore amounts to F43,696.80. To date the following works have 
been completed: erection of four monuments in Dapitan and Rizal 
Park; placing of ten bronze tablets on- various buildings; cleaning of 
Rizal Park; enclosing relief map in concrete sea; erection of memorial 
schoolhouse; construction of a bridge over the Dapitan River (600 feet) 
by a combination of stone fill and first group timber trestle; and two- 
thirds of rock excavation and grading for road from Dapitan River 
to Rizal Park. 

After full investigation the reconstruction of the old water system 
started by Jos€ Rizal has been given up as impracticable. The plan 
of sinking drive wells Was tried in its stead but was found not to be 
feasible. The construction of the hospital should be postponed for 
the present, and the museum may well be left to the future. Of the 
other recommendations of the committee there remains uncompleted, 
one-third of the road from the Dapitan River to Rizal Park, 
the extension of the road to the only available site for a wharf, 
and the construction of the wharf. None of these really constitute 
a part of the Rizal Memorial, except the road to the park. As the 
Province has already appropriated F18,696.80 for these works, and 
is responsible for the P15, 000.00 loaned to Dapitan, it is recommend- 
ed that the Philippine Commission supply the necessary balance of 
funds, estimated at F10,000.00, to complete the road from Dapitan 
to Rizal Park, as a part of the scheme of Rizal Memorial works. 

M8TBICT ADMINISTBATION OFFICES. 

Suitable and permanent office accommodations have been already 
provided for district officials in Jolo, Lanao and Zamboanga. Ad- 
ministration buildings for the districts of Cotabato and Davao have 
received full discussion by the Legislative Council and the necessary 
appropriations have been made. District headquarters and offices 
for the officials of these two districts are now located in dilapidated 
private buildings that are rented at high rates, or in public structures 
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that are at once unserviceable and dangerous. The urgency of other 
improvements has deferred the commencement of these new head- 
quarters from time to time, but the necessary funds will be on hand 
by the end of the year to complete them. They are designed to ac- 
commodate district and municipal officials, the court of first instance, 
tribal ward courts, district and municipal jails, and postoffice. Their 
completion will result in a considerable saving to the Province in 
rents and repairs. 

ROAD TAX LAW. 

The road law requiring ten days labor of each male inhabitant was 
found to be ineffectual for the reason that it was impracticable in 
many sections of the Province to lay out roads or trails upon which 
to expend the labor. After full consideration by the Legislative 
Council, and upon the recommendation of district governors, a new 
law combining the personal cedula and the road tax has been enacted. 
This law requires every male non-Christian between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty years to pay three pesos annually, two pesos of 
which go to the road and bridge fund, while one peso goes to the 
general fund. All male inhabitants who pay the internal revenue 
cedula are required to pay two pesos annual road tax. Delinquent 
non-Christians are required to perform fifteen days labor, and those 
delinquents who pay the internal revenue cedula are required to per- 
form ten days labor upon the public roads and trails. The law is 
based upon the road law in force in the northern non-Christian prov- 
inces, where the principle of requiring ten days labor or its equivalent 
in cash is maintained. 

Road building has been carried on with commendable activity by 
district governors, especially in Lanao and Davao districts. Each 
district governor has entire charge of road and trail work within his 
district, except the construction of first-class roads. All road taxes 
collected in each district are expended there. Moros and other non- 
Christians have learned the benefits of good roads, as is shown by the 
decreasing difficulty of obtaining road labor. Hundreds of days of 
labor without pay have been given to the Province during the year 
by Moros anxious to have roads through their part of the country. 

PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTED DURING THE PAST THREE TEARS, 
INCLUDING SUCH WORKS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

The public buildings completed during the past three years include 
San Ramon Prison, concrete, F153,495.10; Sulu district building, 
Jolo, hard wood, lower story concrete, F85, 171.83; Lanao district 
jail, Dansalan, hard wood, Fll,315.64; Municipal market, Jolo, con- 
crete, F6,074.68; combined district and municipal building, Dansalan, 
hard wood, F15,*000.00; Municipal building, Malabang, hard wood, 
F11,000.00; Municipal building, Zamboanga, concrete, F55,000.00; 
and the industrial school, Lais, Davao, hard wood, F3,197.29. Those 
under construction include, combined district and municipal building, 
Davao, concrete and hard wood, F36,000.00; residence for Collector 
of Customs, Jolo, hard wood and concrete columns, F6, 300.00; high 
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school building, Zamboanga, concrete, F32, 000.00; school building, 
Jolo, concrete, F30,000.00; school building, Dapitan, concrete, F10,- 
000.00; similar building, Iligan, concrete, F10,000.00; school build- 
ing, Dansalan, hard wood, F6,000.00; municipal market, Dansalan, 
concrete, F8,000.00; quarters for civil guard, San Ramon Penal 
Farm, F6,000.00; industrial school building, Cotabato, F4, 000.00; 
Moro primary schools, F6,250.00; hospital, Dansalan, F2,000.00; 
total for public buildings, F476,804.54. 

The bridges built during the period in question are, over Mata- 
ling River, Vicars-Malabang road, concrete bridge, 70-foot span, 
military, Fll, 000.00; over Cauit River, San Ramon Road, a 65-foot 
span, steel truss bridge, F19,775.79; at Pitogo, Maasin and Cara- 
gasan, San Ramon Road, three 26-foot spans of reinforced con- 
crete slab and girder bridges, P12,000.00; at Sinonoc, one 17-foot 
span, reinforced concrete slab and girder bridge, F3,400.00; at 
Ayala, San Ramon road, reinforced concrete two-span, slab and 
girder bridge, eighty-six feet in length, Fl7,500.00; at Talisayan, 
San Ramon road, a 30-foot span reinforced concrete bridge, 
F 5,000.00; at Iligan, a 270-foot span suspension bridge, wooden 
deck, F14, 190.41; at Dapitan, over the Dapitan River, the "Rizal 
Memorial" bridge, of wooden piles and truss, total length with 
rock approaches 650 feet, Fl6,000.00; over Puluan river, Dapitan- 
Dipolog road, wooden pile bridge, total length with approaches 
850 feet, Fl8,000.00; over Tamontaca estero, Cotabato-Tamontaca 
road, a w r ooden pile bridge, F5,000.00; Jolo to Parang, Island of 
Jolo, hard wood bridges of various lengths, F2,000.00; Jolo to 
Seit Lake, 20 miles, wooden bridges of various lengths, F6,000.00; 
Davao-Santa Cruz road bridges, Fl0,000.00; San Ramon road, 
reinforced concrete culverts, total span 82 feet, Fl0,240.00; 
Mercedes road, reinforced concrete culverts, total span 22 feet, 
F3,300.00; other roads in vicinity of Zamboanga, reinforced con- 
crete culverts, total span 80 feet, Fl0,000.00; total for bridge 
construction, F163,406.20. 

Wharf construction since 1909 includes, Zamboanga wharf, re- 
construction, F54, 157.04; Davao wharf, original construction, 
F45,977.33; Davao wharf, reconstruction, F22,865.31; Jolo wharf, 
reconstruction, F12,571.00; Bongao wharf, Fl,604.22; Zamboanga 
port works, Fl4,000.00; total Fl52,174.92. 

Sea wall construction, San Ramon road and San Ramon Penal 
Farm, 8,500 feet, F8,500.00; total F8,500.00. 

Roads completed since 1909 are embraced in the following: 

First class roads— Calarian to San Ramon, 20.2 Km., F74,000.00; 
Tetuan to Mercedes, 11.3 Km., F25,415.50; Zamboanga to Talon 
Talon, 2.5 Km., Fl4,782.47; San Ignacio cutoff, 9 Km., F2,375.62; 
Santa Maria- San Roque, 4 Km., F4,800.00; Overton-Keithley, mil- 
itary, reconstruction, 33 Km., F90,000.00. Total kilometers, first 
class, 80, cost F211,373.59. 

Second class roads— Iligan-Hacienda, 4.8 Km., F6,802.39; Iligan 
Overton, 4.8 Km., Fl5,000.00; Davao-Santa Cruz, 24 Km., F54, 
959.00; Santa Cruz-Digos, 8 Km., F3,750.00; Mati-Boston, 42 Km. 
F21 ,445.59; Jolo-Parang-Tandu, 20 Km., Jolo-Seit Lake, 30 Km. 
Jolo-Bud Dajo, 14 Km., F31, 284.68; Dapitan-Dipolog, 14 Km. 
F19,693.98; total kilometers, second class, 153.6, cost F152,925.64 
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Third class roads — Dansalan-Ganassi-Malabang, and Taraca- 
Gato, east side Lanao, total 106 Km., F9,689.74. 

Trails built by road tax labor or by free labor since 1909 
embrace, in the District of Davao, 230 Km.; in the District of 
Zamboanga, near Dapitan, 45 Km., near Margosatubig, 24 Km., 
and on the Island of Basilan, 24 Km.; in the vicinity of Parang, 
District of Cotabato, by the military, 105 Km.; and Ganassi to Lake 
Momungan, in the District of Lanao, by the military, 25 Km.; 
total 453 kilometers. 

Telephone construction since 1909 includes, reconstruction 
Overton-Keithley line, 33 Km.; Overton-Iligan, 48 Km.; Camp 
Vicars-Mataling, 9.5 Km.; reconstruction San Ramon line, 25.2 
Km.; total cost P5,205.00. The following lines will be completed 
about the end of the year: Davao-Lais, 81.5 Km.*PlQ,000.00; Jolo- 
Seit Lake-Maibun, 44.8 Km., P2,500.00; Dansalan-Malabang, 84 
Km., P2,000.00; and Zamboanga-Curuan, 61 Km., P5,000.00; total 
343 kilometers, cost P24,705.00. 

The total value of public works constructed during the last 
three years, including projects now under construction, reaches 
a total in round numbers of* Pi, 200,000.00. This leaves out of 
consideration the Zamboanga port works which are now in pro- 
gress and which will cost F400,000.00, and the water works of the 
City of Zamboanga which will cost Pl93,000.00, the bonds for 
which are guaranteed by the Province. Jf these items were added, 
the total value of public works completed and under way since 
1910 would reach the sum of Pl,793,000.00. Considering only 
those projects that will be completed by the end of the year, and 
deducting from the total of F 1,200,000.00 the cost of the new 
Overton-Keithley road, P90,000.00, and the Mataling river bridge, 
Pll, 000.00, which were built from military funds, we have lef$ 
PI, 099,000.00 as the total assets of the Province accumulated since 
June 30, 1910, an amount which practically equals the total ac- 
cumulation of wealth of the Province for all the previous years of 
its existence. 



MORO PROVINCE ENTITLED TO INSULAR ROAD FUND AXJLOTMENT, 

Inasmuch as the northern non-Christian provinces receive as- 
sistance from the insular government in the matter of road and 
bridge appropriation in proportion to the amount of road tax col- 
lected, tile Moro Province should be placed on the same footing 
By a reference to the paragraph on the new road law, it will be 
seen that the road tax in this Province is now two pesos per 
capita, which is exclusively used in the construction of roads, 
bridges and trails. It is in no sense a part of the administrative 
budget. As already stated the revenues from customs have fallen, 
so that it is no longer practicable to make transfers from the 
general fund to the road fund as has been done in the past. The 
total revenues of the Province, exclusive of road tax, as shown 
in a preceding paragraph, is relatively less in proportion 
to the population than the average of the other provinces 
of the Islands. Equity would require that this Province be 
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given the same consideration in the matter of assistance in road 
construction as is shown other provinces. It is therefore recom- 
mended that an appropriation of fifty thousand pesos of Insular 
funds for roads be made available for use in this Province during 
the ensuing year. 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

EXPENDITURES FOR OPERATION OF SCHOOLS. 

The provincial expenditures for the operation of schools during 
the calendar year 1912 amounted to F93,923.95, or F14.66 for each 
pupil enrolled. Of this, 1*84,069.96 were for common schools; 
F6,168.81 for trade schools; and the balance for land, buildings 
and equipment. Municipalities are now required to provide and 
maintain their own intermediate and primaiy school houses, in- 
cluding repair, rent, purchase of sites, janitor service and equip- 
ment. The total outlay by the various municipalities of the 
Province for school purposes under these headings was Fl0,587.12, 
of which sum F6,597.30 was for putting up and repairing school 
houses; F3,493.00 was for rents; and the balance for the purchase 
of land and for upkeep. During the year ending December, 1912, 
therefore, the total expenditures both provincial and municipal 
for school purposes were Fl04,511.07. 

SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1913. 

At the beginning of this calendar year the Legislative Council 
appropriated Pll7,957.00 for the operation of schools, including 
trade schools, or F15.58 for each pupil enrolled. There was ap- 
propriated from provincial funds for the construction of school 
buildings F46,250.00, making a total provincial appropriation of 
F164,207.00, as against a total the previous year of F93,923.95. 
The school buildings for which provincial funds are now available 
and on which construction is actually under way or ordered in- 
clude: provincial high school building, Zamboanga, reinforced 
concrete, P32,000.00; intermediate and primary school building 
(Rizal Memorial), Dapitan, reinforced concrete, P10,000.00; indus- 
trial school, Lanao District, probably at Dansalan, hard wood, 
F4,000.00; industrial school building, Cotabato District, Kuda- 
rangan, hard wood, F4,000.00; Moro primary school houses, 
Taluksangay, Recodo, and Magay; P6,250.00. The following are 
to be constructed from municipal funds: intermediate and pri- 
mary school buildings, Jolo, reinforced concrete, P30,000,00; 
intermediate and primary school building, Iligan, reinforced con- 
crete, P10,000.00; intermediate and primary school building Dan- 
salan, hard wood, P6,000.00; making a total of Pl02,25O.O0 from 
all funds to be expended for school house construction, or a grand 
total of school expenditures of F220 f 207.00 for the year 1913. 
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AMERICAN TEACHERS. 

Fifteen American teachers have been on duty in the Province 
during the greater part of the past year, six being civil service 
teachers, and the remaining nine temporary teachers. Seven 
were engaged as supervisors; three, in intermediate school work; 
one, in the Zamboanga trade school; and four, as primary instruc- 
tors. Of the latter, one was assigned to the English-speaking 
school of Zamboanga; one to the Moro girls' industrial school of 
Cotabato; one to the combined school of Santa Cruz, Davao Dis- 
trict, and one to the combined school in the town of Davao. 

NATIVE TEACHERS. 

The number of native teachers carried on the rolls of the Prov- 
ince is one hundred ten, at an average monthly salary of F29.34. 
Thirty-three of this number are women with an average salary 
of F26.02, the average salary of the eighty-eight men being 
F30.95. Classified by nationalities, eighty-three of the total num- 
ber of native teachers are Christian Filipinos, seventeen are Mo- 
ros and one a Bagobo girl. The Superintendent of Schools states 
that fifteen of these teachers are able to organize and conduct a 
class only; seventy-five are considered capable of organizing and 
conducting a school; and two are able to organize and supervise 
a district. 

PROVINCIAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 

In order to bring these native teachers up to a higher standard, 
the Province, at a considerable expense, has for several years 
past maintained a summer normal school at Zamboanga. The 
number of teachers in attendance at the last session was eighty. 
During the summer school, great emphasis is placed upon indus- 
trial work and the acquirement of the English language. Special 
instructors have taught carpentry, rattan work, slipper making, 
belt making, bamboo basket work, lace work, embroidery and 
plain sewing, according to the needs of the various districts of 
the Province. The improvement made by these teachers during 
the normal school in their ability to speak English is marked. 
They have been impressed by their instructors with the fact that 
the English language will one day become the common language 
of the Filipino people, and that they must make special effort to 
learn it. Athletics were made obligatory for all teachers in at- 
tendance,— basket ball, volley ball, tennis, croquet and children's 
games for the women; and baseball, track and field events, as 
well as basket ball and volley ball, for men. 

The Superintendent in his annual report says: "Normal schools 
are expensive. Qualified American teachers must be kept on 
duty, while traveling expenses, given the enormous distances 
which separate the different portions of the Province, are high. 
Nevertheless such gatherings of the teachers are productive of the 
very greatest good. The heterogeneous mass of teachers, made iip 
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of immigrant Visayans and Tagalogs as well as native Zamboan- 
guenos and Moros, are welded into greater homogeneity. The 
good teachers are recognized by all, while the poor teachers are 
spurred to greater efforts, or dropped out. The aims of the gov- 
ernment are carefully explained, enthusiasm for the public school 
developed. There is no possible doubt that the teachers went out 
from the last normal a more loyal and better trained body, be- 
lieving thoroughly in the mission of the public schools and with 
a clearer idea of their duty toward the expanding civilization of 
this Province." 

The total enrolment of all schools of the Province last year 
was 7,568, of which 5,176, or 68 per cent, were boys, and 2,392, or 
32 per cent, were girls. The average daily attendance this year 
has been 4,535. The following is the total yearly enrollment and 
average daily attendance for each year since the organization of 
the Moro Province. 





Total enrolment 


Average daily 


School year. 


for year. 


attendance. 


1903-04 


2114 


1582 


1904-05 


3617 


2033 


1905-06 


4235 


2021 


1906-07 


5394 


2968 


1907-08 


4894 


2829 


1908-09 


5042 


3003 


1909-10 


4946 


2870 


1910-11 


5302 


3218 


1911-12 


6427 


3807 


1912-13 


7568 


4535 



Classified according to nationalities, last year's enrolment, com- 
pared with the corresponding figures for 1911-1912, was as follows: 



Nationality 


1911-12 


1912-13 


Per cent 
Increase. 


Christian Filipinos 

Moro 

Pagan 

Chinese 

American 

Spanish 


4648 

1274 

384 

83 

33 

5 


5111 

1825 

525 

79 

24 

4 


10% 
47% 
37% 


Total 


6427 


7568 


18% 



The total Moro and Pagan enrolment for 1912-13 was 2,350, 
which shows an increase of 42 per cent over the corresponding 
figures of 1911-12. This was made up of 1,131 Malanaos and 
Maguindanaos, and 692 Samal-Sulus, together with 275 Manda- 
yans and 199 Bagobos. The remainder were Manobos, Tagacoa- 
los, Bilans and Calagans. This very gratifying increase in the 
Moros was largely due to the opening of five new schools in the 
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Lake Lanao region. New Moro schools have been opened in Co- 
tabato (girls' industrial school), Dansalan, Ganassi, Jolo, Lumba- 
tan, Labangan, Pantar, and Tampanan. 

DEMAND FOR NEW SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

The Superintendent of Schools reports that: "There is gratify- 
ing demand for new schools in all parts of the Province, the most 
insistent requests coming from Davao Gulf and Tawi Tawi; pro- 
bably twenty new schools could be started immediately if funds 
and teachers were available. The lack of teachers is especially 
conspicuous in the case of new Moro schools. Christian teachers 
usually object to assignment in Moro settlements. So we must 
build up a corps of Moro teachers. Two years ago the Legislative 
Council authorized the appointment of five government students 
with an allowance of F15.00 per month for periods of two years 
with the proviso that, upon completion of the designated term of 
study, each student must accept a position in the teaching service. 
The first class of five,— one from the East Coast, one from Lanao, 
two from Cotabato and one from Sulu,— have just completed their 
course and have all been appointed teachers. The current ap- 
propriation bill provides for ten such students beginning June 1, 
1913. " An appropriation for ten more will be made at the begin- 
ning of the next year, so that we shall have ten graduates for 
each year as long as necessary. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

It will be recalled that an experimental agricultural school for 
training boys taken from the wild tribes was started at Lais in 
the District of Davao in 1911. Suitable buildings were erected and 
a small area placed under cultivation. Considerable difficulty has 
been found in obtaining a satisfactory head teacher for this school. 
The work in iron and carpentry done by the pupils is very pro- 
mising. They are taught gardening and raise a variety of veget- 
ables for their mess. Each boy has a small patch of hemp of his 
own, and what he strips during recreation hours is sold for his 
individual benefit. The progress made by the boys in learning the 
English language compares very favorably with that of Filipino 
boys. District Governor Richmond has given this school much of 
his time and whatever success it may have attained is due to his 
efforts. 

Buildings for combined agricultural and industrial schools at 
Kudarangan, in Cotabato District, and Dansalan or elsewhere in 
Lanao District, should be completed by the end of the calendar 
year. Datu Piang has become interested in the school at Kuda- 
rangan, having provided much of the material and labor for the 
building. The successful outcome of this school is assured so far 
as enthusiasm is concerned. 

COTABATO MORO GIRLS' SCHOOL. 

The first Moro girls' school and dormitory to be started in the 
Province was opened at Cotabato about six months ftgo, with Mm. 
Anna E. Dworak in charge. Some trouble was met at first in over- 
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coming the objections of parents to sending their girls away from 
home, and it was only after thorough investigation that the parents 
gave their full consent. These small girls are taught personal 
cleanliness, house-keeping, sewing, cooking, embroidery making, 
and speaking, reading and writing English. An endeavor is being 
made to bring them up to womanhood under the elevating moral 
influence of the American Christian woman. Although it is well 
understood that Christianity as a religion is not mentioned in the 
school, yet it is lived by the teachers and it may, in some measure, 
influence the lives of these young girls, who, under Moro customs 
and traditions, could only hope to become polygamous wives or 
concubines of the datus who offer the greatest sum of money for 
their purchase. To secure them the honorable position of wife, 
it should be the eventual purpose of our officials to find similarly 
trained husbands for them, if possible, when they reach woman- 
hood. 

With most commendable courage, Mrs. Dworak undertook the 
task of conducting this school. By her management she has won 
the confidence of the Moro people, and could to-day fill the school 
accommodations to several times their capacity. Mrs. Dworak is 
now on leave of absence in Rome studying the Montessori system 
of child education with a view to its application to these Moro 
children. During her absence, Mrs. Lillie M. Bell is successfully 
carrying on the work. 

ECCLESIASTICAL SCHOOLS. 

The question of including denominational schools as a part of 
the public school system and of paying the teachers from prov- 
incial funds has been presented informally to the provincial 
authorities for consideration. It is not clear how this could be 
done without violating the fundamental principles of separation of 
church and state upon which our government was founded. To 
authorize the expenditure of government funds for the payment 
of teachers under the employ and control of religious institutions 
would without doubt tend to depreciate the usefulness of the public 
school by thus impliedly conceding its inferiority, and would 
surely bring upon the provincial government much criticism. The 
public schools maintained throughout this Province are well in 
advance of the sectarian schools in every particular, because the 
government is better able to employ a competent personnel and 
because the organization and courses of instruction of the public 
schools are along more modern lines of educational thought. 
Private or ecclesiastical schools could not become a part of the 
public school system unless their management in all that pertains 
to secular instruction, including employment and discharge of 
teachers, were placed entirely under the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. As far as consistent with a wise expend- 
iture of public revenues, it should continue to be the purpose of 
the local government to improve the advantages offered in public 
school education and to encourage the hundreds of children not 
regularly in attendance to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded. 
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MORO PANDITA SCHOOLS. 



In many parts of the Moro Province, private Moro schools for 
boys are conducted by panditas, or Moro priests. The pupils are 
taught to read the Koran and write the native dialect in Arabic 
characters. In the more settled localities the Moros themselves 
are beginning to recognize the advantages of our public school 
system as compared with the pandita school, and, when request- 
ing teachers, invariably ask for Americans. As fast as funds will 
permit and competent teachers can be found, these pandita schools 
are being superceded by public schools. As set forth in another 
paragraph, several Moro schools have been opened already this 
year and provision has been made for others. 

TEACHERS OF MOHAMMEDANISM. 

It has been seriously suggested that Islamic preceptors be 
brought into the Province to teach Mohammedanism through the 
medium of the public schools. That such a radical departure 
from the theory of independence of the public school system 
should be proposed is almost beyond belief. To any one who has 
even casually investigated the character of the proselyting Arabian 
and other Mohammedan teachers who have hitherto cursed this 
Province, there appears every reason to oppose the suggestion. 
Their presence here has been detrimental to good government, 
and there is little doubt that to their occult inspiration may be 
charged much of the opposition that we have met among the 
Moros during the last ten years. The provincial government 
could not consistently approve any plan for the propagation of 
Mohammedanism through the prostitution of the public schools. 

INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS UPON MOROS AND PAGANS. 

The Moros or Pagans who have come in close contact with our 
civilization, in the public schools or otherwise, are frequently found 
to be anxious to improve their standards of living and, to a certain 
extent, are inclined also to adopt our manners and customs. This 
is especially true of the young men who have visited the United States 
under proper moral supervision. On this fact may justly be based 
the belief that through our common schools an impetus may be 
given, which, if followed Up by other civilizing forces, may lead 
eventually to the social evolution of these wards. The Province is 
therefore making unremitting exertion through this means to extend 
useful lessons in morals and manners and to implant high ideals of 
personal conduct. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS ON UNREGISTERED LAND. 

In extending the school system into the interior, beyond the limits 
of townsites and surveyed land, considerable delay has been occasion- 
ed in the erection of new buildings because of the requirement imposed 
by the Insular Auditor that no payment shall be made from public 
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funds for the construction upon unregistered land of permanent 
improvements exceeding P250.00 in value. Even though the land 
may have been previously occupied and used by the province or 
municipality and is unclaimed by any private individual, the Auditor 
holds that the title must be registered in the Court of Land Registra- 
tion before an expenditure exceeding this amount may be made. 
The vast majority of available school sites are on public land, but in 
order to have such land reserved by executive order (this being for 
public land the equivalent of registration), it must first be surveyed 
in accordance with the requirements of the Bureau of Lands. Owing 
to the great distance and the inf requency of transportation facilities, 
the cost of survey is often several times greater than the cost of the 
building to be erected. To avoid this unnecessary expense, it is re- 
commended that the Auditor's requirement be waived in its applica- 
tion to this Province, so that an expenditure of not to exceed Fl,000.00 
may be made upon school buildings whether or not located upon 
registered or reserved land. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN TEACHERS. 

Under the able administration of Mr. Charles R. Cameron, Prov- 
incial Superintendent of Schools, a marked increase of interest and 
attendance in the public schools is observed each succeeding year. 
He and the small corps of American teachers associated with him 
deserve great credit for the progress made. Upon them falls 
the whole responsibility for the preparation of native teachers, 
and to them in turn the latter look for inspiration and direc- 
tion. After a term at the normal school, in close contact with 
and under the guidance of American tutors, the native school master 
must go forth with more confidence in himself, with broader views 
of his work, and with better qualifications to meet the requirements 
of his profession. Every aid and encouragement is given by the 
American supervisors on the spot to the native teacher in his efforts 
to elevate and enlighten his own people through the children. As 
the educational system of the Province develops, additional Amer- 
ican teachers will be needed, and their standard of training must 
advance at the same time to keep pace with the growing obligations 
that devolve upon them in educating teachers for the higher grades, 
and in supervising the school work of such teachers. 

INDUSTRY. 

PEARL FISHERIES. 

District Governor Gordon, late of Sulu, reports: "This promises 
to be one of the best years known in the pearl fishing industry 
in Jolo since American occupation. The presence in Jolo of from 
three to six pearl buyers from Europe has enabled the people to dis- 
pose of their pearls at a very good price. The price of pearl shells 
has also been good throughout the year." The Customs office reports 
that there have been approximately Fl,500,000.00 brought into 
Jolo from the sale of pearls alone during the past year. 
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The protection of the pearl beds has been given consideration re- 
cently by the provincial council. After consultation and discussion 
with officials of the Bureau of Science and with the pearlers them- 
selves, a law has been prepared which it is believed will save the 
beds from destruction and at the same time stimulate and foster the 
pearling industry. The law contemplates a complete survey of the 
beds and their division into three or four fishing areas with permis- 
sion to fish over each area one year at a time, while the other areas 
grow undisturbed. Prompt action is necessary in this matter, as the 
large profits have already brought an accession to the number of 
vessels engaged, and there is danger of immediate exhaustion of 
the pearl fields. 

The law possesses a new feature which provides for leasing favor- 
able localities to plant the pearl oyster, and for granting to lessees^ 
for a term of years, the exclusive benefits to be derived from such 
concessions. This should encourage the beginning of a profitable 
industry which will undoubtedly appeal to the. native and to others 
interested in pearling. 

LUMBER. 

The lumber interests have been more or less seriously affected 
during the year by the business depression existing throughout the 
Islands. There has been less demand for lumber both from private 
firms and from provincial and municipal governments. Irresponsible 
talk of insurrection and a general apprehension regarding the politi- 
cal future of the Islands has shown its effect on the lumber trade. 
Considerable capital is tied up in surplus stocks of lumber held in 
yards. The slump in the market has also caused mills to bid against 
each other for local trade. The average price of lumber is twenty 
per cent lower than it was this time last year. Present indications 
warrant the prediction that insular requirements alone will bring 
considerable improvement during the coming year. 

The solution of the lumberman's problem lies in securing a foreign 
market. Mills that have been able to ship lumber abroad, even in 
limited quantities, are in better shape financially than others that 
have not this advantage. To enter the export field with any hope of 
building up a permanent trade, managers should exercise greater 
care in producing clean, uniform lumber. Leading lumbermen of 
Mindanao have begun to advocate combination to control output and 
prices, but it is thought that standardization and classification of the 
almost unlimited number of varieties into not more than half a dozen 
groups ought to precede any general attempt at combination. Per- 
manence of grade and quality would go far to bring stability of 
demand and price in both home and foreign markets. 

There is one other important factor to be considered in this con- 
nection, and that is transportation. Philippine lumber cannot be 
equalled in the world, but the main thing now is to get it to market. 
It is suggested that a system of subsidies to lumber vessels be offered 
by the Insular Government until there is created a steady market 
abroad for Philippine lumber. To balance importations of merchan- 
dise from the United States, advantage could be taken of the op- 
portunity to make shipments of lumbar from the almost inexhausfibto 
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forests of Mindanao. The Moro Province stands ready to assist, in 
every way, any effort to improve the facilities for shipping its pro- 
ducts direct to foreign markets. 

There are thirteen sawmill companies operating within the Prov- 
ince, with an average capacity of 2,625,000 board feet per month. 
These mills are located on the coast of Mindanao from Kolambugan, 
in Iligan Bay, to Lebak, near Cotabato, with one mill on the Island 
of Basilan, and a small mill on the Pacific coast. Eeconnoissance 
work during the year by the Bureau of Forestry, has increased our 
knowledge of the forests, especially on northern and southern Min- 
danao and on the Island of Basilan, although there are still great 
tracts of valuable forest in the extensive unexplored portions of the 
islands. 

LIVE STOCK. 

The Province is peculiarly adapted for raising live stock. The 
disastrous effects of rinderpest and surra that nearly exterminated 
the cattle and horses of this Province a few years ago, have been 
overcome. There are again many cattle and horses, as well as cara- 
bao, in all districts. Flourishing herds of cattle may be found on 
the grazing lands surrounding Sarangani Bay; about the Gulf of 
Davao; in the vicinity of Lake Lanao; along the upper branches of 
the Rio Grande, especially in the valleys of its large tributaries, 
the Maridugao and the Malita; on the table lands of the Zamboanga 
peninsula; and on the islands of the Sulu Archipelago and Basilan. 
Each of these separate localities is isolated, and live stock may be 
easily protected from disease. Filipino people are becoming year 
by year greater consumers of meat, and it is believed that there is 
no industry in the Province that offers larger returns on a small in- 
vestment than raising cattle. 

MANUFACTURES. 

METAL ARTICLES. 

There has been a revival among the Moros in the manufacture 
of silver, copper and brass utensils and ornaments. This gratify- 
ing result has been largely brought about through the assurance 
of a permanent market for these articles at the provincial stores. 
Notwithstanding the relatively high prices asked, the demand is 
so great that the Industrial Officer is unable to keep on hand a 
supply of these products at the Zamboanga central store. Native 
foundries on the west shore of Lake Lanao and in the Cotabato 
District are turning out beautiful pieces of brass work of useful 
modern designs that are much admired by tourists who buy 
them. The silver articles made by the Lanao Moros are constantly 
improving in workmanship and style and are at all times much 
sought after. 

CLOTH AND LACE. 

The same remarks apply to the products of the loom. Cloth of 
Mpro design is in constant demand at the store in Zamboanga and 
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the prices now paid have given a new stimulus to the weaving 
industry. Centers of cloth manufacture recently started at Zam- 
boanga and Cotabato can be depended upon to furnish a perma- 
nent supply of standard patterns. A rapid growth in this in- 
dustry may be expected when a steady market is built up, and the 
people learn that they can count upon continuous employment. 

Lace work is being taken up by native women and girls. Prom 
the advance already made, there is every reason to believe that 
these people will become as expert in this art as any class of 
women in the world. With very casual training, little Moro girls, 
from six to ten years of age, soon become wonderfully adept at lace 
making. 

COTABATO REFINERY. 

A small laboratory and refining plant has been started at Cota- 
bato by the Rio Grande Rubber Company for refining guttapercha 
and beeswax, and for extracting cocoanut oil and other vegetable 
oils. That the experiment will be successful and that in the near 
future it will lead to a large investment to expand this beginning 
into permanent works of much greater capacity, is the fixed 
opinion expressed by the members of the company. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION, 

BOARD OF HEALTH DISPENSARIES* 

The Moros are showing much appreciation of our efforts to 
promote health among them, and they take advantage of every 
opportunity to obtain medical advice and treatment. There are 
thirty-seven dispensaries operated by the Provincial Board of 
Health, ten of which were established or reestablished during the 
past year. Up to date of this report, medicines to the value of 
about P3,000 have been given out, either for a small payment in 
each case or entirely free, depending upon whether or not 
the patient was able to pay. There is much promise in these dis- 
pensaries which not only successfully minister to a long felt want, 
but bring the government into closer contact with the people in 
a way that must impress them with its high motives. The expan- 
sion of this beneficence has been made possible by the suppres- 
sion of outlawry and brigandage in the Province. In the Lanao 
district there are seven dispensaries, five of which are located 
around the lake and two on the trail from Iligan to Dansalan. 
The dispensary at Dansalan alone frequently treats seventy-five 
or more patients a day while those about the lake treat as many 
more. As a further example of the number of people reached 
through these dispensaries, Dr. J. H. Holland, an army surgeon, 
treated, without pay, during the month of May, over five hundred 
cases at Cotabato. The reorganization of the health office in 
Lanao under Major E. L. Munson, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
has systematized endeavors in that district and the results 
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obtained have been exceptional. Major Munson will be transfer- 
red to Zamboanga, to be made Provincial Health Officer, and the 
whole health and sanitary work will be reorganized along the 
same lines and pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 

PROVINCIAL HOSPITALS. 

The Province has two small frame hospitals in prospect, one at 
Cotabato and one at Dansalan, each to cost about P2,000.00. Each 
will accommodate from ten to fifteen beds, and will be the center 
of health and sanitary work in the district. Each hospital 
will have one female nurse to start with, for the special purpose 
of interesting the native women in caring for themselves and their 
children. 

In the Sulu Archipelago the military hospitals have hitherto 
accommodated and treated those Moros who applied for aid, but 
the scope of their work is naturally very limited. To meet the 
needs of Jolo, it was the intention of the Provincial Government 
to open a small hospital there this year, but it has been learned 
that such a hospstal is soon to be built from private subscriptions, 
so that for the time being the Province will not build. 

DAVAO HOSPITAL. 

There is a small, private, twenty-bed, bungalow hospital in Davao, 
maintained by the contributions of a group of philanthropic 
gentlemen of New York, which has been of signal benefit to 
the people of that district. Their records show that 7472 patients 
have been treated during the past six months, over two-thirds of 
whom were wild people. Through this hospital the town of Davao 
conducted, during that period, a general clinic for skin diseases. 
The resident physician, Dr. C. T. Sibley, and his assistant have 
rendered a useful service in promoting the health and sanitary 
conditions of the wild tribes generally. Both he and the gentle- 
men supporting him deserve high commendation. Their benevolent 
interest in these people has done much to inspire confidence in the 
sincerity of local officials, and in Americans generally. 

ZAMBOANGA HOSPITALS. 

The civil hospital at Zamboanga, occupying a small nipa bunga- 
low that cost about Fl ,500.00, mentioned in my last annual report, 
has done much good. This is now being replaced by a new con- 
crete and hard wood hospital to cost P20,000.00, raised by per- 
sonal contributions in the States and in Zamboanga. This hospital, 
which is non-sectarian in character, will continue to minister to 
the necessities of the people of Zamboanga, and it will also serve 
as a central hospital for the Province. Under the auspices of the 
Catholic church, another new hospital is to be built in Zamboanga, 
which will bring medical relief to many communicants and others 
who may be reached more readily through this influence. 
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DISPENSARY FOR CHILDREN. 

The dispensary for children, which is kept up by the members of 
a local society, has been in existence for about three years and still 
continues the excellent work previously reported. The people have 
come to regard it is as a fixed institution of their own to be generally 
patronized and perpetuated. Through this dispensary, the Provincial 
Health Officer, Captain Frank W. Weed of the Army, who is also 
city physician, has succeeded in gaining the confidence of the whole 
people. In this, as in all other duties connected with the Provincial 
Health Office, Captain Weed has shown himself to be a capable and 
efficient medical officer and an able administrator. 

PAMPHLET ON THE CARE OF NEWBORN INFANTS. 

The Provincial Board of Health has approved and distributed a 
pamphlet compiled by Captain Weed containing brief suggestions 
for the care of the mother both before and after childbirth; also for 
the care of newborn infants during the first few days of life; and for 
the preparation of artificial food where it is impossible for the mother 
to nurse the child. These instructions have been issued in Eng- 
lish and Spanish and will be published later in the Moro language. 
The subject is presented in a simple manner, with great emphasis on 
the importance of the care of babies. The pamphlet has been well 
received by the people, two editions having been already exhausted. 
It will doubtless aid in reducing the high rate of infant mortality 
among both civilized and uncivilized people of all classes. 

SANITARY SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

The systematic inspection of school children by medical officials 
has been directed by the Board of Health. The Provincial Health 
Officer has prepared instructions which contain detailed steps to 
be followed for the treatment and prevention of communicable 
diseases among school children. The school physician will make 
a study of individual cases; he will examine into and report upon 
the sanitary condition of school buildings and surroundings; effect 
of light and heat; long hours of detention in the school room; and 
the relation between health and intellectual progress in the 
individual pupil . These measures should effect a general improve- 
ment in the health of the various communities. 

NEED FOR PHYSICIANS. 

Unsuccessful effort has been made to secure practicing physi- 
cians, or even practicantes, for service in the various municipal- 
ities in this Province where no army surgeon is located. The 
Province stands ready to guarantee the appointment, at a small 
monthly salary, of qualified physicians or native practicantes to 
the position of local municipal health officer of the towns where 
they may elect to practice. It is hoped that this inducement may 
be sufficient to encourage enterprising practitioners to locate in 
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some of these towns. There is not a practicing physician in the 
Province outside of Zamboanga, except those who belong to the 
medical corps of the Army. The district of Davao, during Doctor 
Sibley's absence, the district of Zamboanga outside of the city 
itself, the Sulu Archipelago outside of the town of Jolo, are all 
without physicians, or practicantes, or medical aid of any sort. 

MID- WIVES. 

During the early part of the year several native mid-wives about 
Zamboanga were gathered together by the Provincial Health Of- 
ficer and taught the rudimentary principles and mechanism of 
normal labor, the use of antiseptics, and the treatment of the new- 
born child. The experiment proved fairly successful and the 
women themselves exhibited much interest in the subject. They 
have evidently profited by what they learned, as no case of puer- 
peral sepsis has been recorded since the lectures were delivered. 
When hospital facilities become available, these women will be 
given both theoretical and practical training. By this means the 
standard may be raised and the practice of mid-wifery limited to 
those who are qualified. 

JAIL SANITATION. 

The regulations regarding sanitation in provincial, district and 
municipal jails, have been fully complied with. Prisoners are 
compelled to bathe regularly and buildings and premises are kept 
neat and clean. The dry earth system of closets is generally in 
use. Jails are frequently inspected by district and municipal 
health officers. Much improvement is observed since new jails 
were built at Dansalan, Jolo, Sengal and Zamboanga. 

MUNICIPAL SANITATION. 

Sanitary measures are so thoroughly enforced that municipal- 
ities of the Moro Province are generally looked upon as models 
of cleanliness. Frequent inspection by district governors with 
constant supervision by local health officers is necessary to 
maintain such high standards. The systematic daily collection 
and disposition of human waste is insisted upon everywhere. 
The authorities of Jolo have adopted a pail designed by the In- 
sular Bureau of Health, which is altogether economical, light and 
sanitary. Jolo is probably the cleanest and most sanitary town 
in the Archipelago. 

SANITATION AMONG MOROS AND WILD TRIBES. 

Health regulations similar to those of municipalities, but with 
modifications to suit the peculiar conditions, have been extended 
to the Moros and wild tribes throughout the Province. The 
Moro does not take naturally to cleanliness, but it must be 
thrust upon him. Recourse to arrest and even imprisonment 
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is often necessary to enforce sanitary rules among the uncivilized 
population. It is a very urgent measure and will be vigorously 
pushed forward even though it does not at first meet with full ap- 
proval of the natives. 

PREVALENCE OF MALARIA. 

Malaria probably causes a larger percentage of deaths and a 
greater loss of energy among the Filipino people than any other 
disease. Among the uncivilized people the disease is often difficult 
to discover except when it takes an active form. The Province is 
doing everything in its power to stamp out malaria. Medical 
patrols with medicines and inspectors frequently visit infected 
districts and treat the people by fifties and hundreds. Officials 
visit even remote settlements and require premises to be cleaned 
up and breeding places for mosquitoes removed if possible. In 
Zamboanga a squad of six sanitary inspectors has been kept busy 
in the more thickly populated parts of the city. It is gratifying 
the note that the incidence of .cases of malaria within city limits 
has been considerably reduced. The distribution of quinine, both 
as a prophylactic and as a curative, has been undertaken on an 
extensive scale. Industrial trading stores, board of health dis* 
pensaries, local municipal treasurers, and scout and constabulary 
camps and stations keep an ample supply on hand at all times. 
In all these places quinine is either given away or sold at a nominal 
price. 

LEPROSY. 

Twenty-nine lepers have been collected and sent to the Culion 
Leper Colony since my last report. Of these five were Moros 
and the rest Filipinos. Six were female and three were children. 
Nearly all were advanced cases, some apparently having had the 
disease from seven to fifteen years. Of the suspects gathered up 
at Davao there were many with yaws, all of whom were cured 
through the clinic held at the local hospital and returned to their 
homes. There are probably twenty -five or thirty cases of leprosy 
still at large, located for the most part along the coast of the Dis- 
trict of Zamboanga and in the Sulu Archipelago. To prevent 
lepers from hiding away after they have been discovered, they 
will in the future be sent to San Ramon Penal Farm at once and 
be detained there until their tranfer to Culion. 

SMALLPOX. 

Several sporadic cases of smallpox have been reported from 
different localities, including Davao, Parang and Zamboanga, but 
otherwise the Province has been free from this disease. Condi- 
tions are ripe for a smallpox epidemic as very few of the younger 
generation have had the disease. To guard against such a 
calamity, the Board of Health has undertaken a general plan of 
vaccination which will begin with the centers of population and 
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gradually extend to the wild people in the interior. Health 
officers will train intelligent natives with a view to building up a 
corps of competent vaccinators who can be trusted to perform this 
duty among uncivilized tribes. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

A small beginning in handling tuberculosis has been made at 
Zamboanga by the erection of an open pavilion adjacent to, and 
in connection with, the civil hospital. Its purpose is primarily to 
furnish the unfortunate tuberculosis patient with ideal surround- 
ings and nutritious food; but, equally important, it will serve as 
a model for sleeping apartments, which may be built by invalids 
near their own homes. The money to erect this pavilion was 
secured through public entertainments and the sale of anti-tuber- 
culosis stamps. The Provincial Health Officer, who is at the head 
of the local branch of the anti-tuberculosis society of the Philip- 
pines, has carried on the fight against this disease as far as funds 
would allow. The allotment of F2, 500.00, made sometime ago by 
the President of the Insular Society, but which only recently 
became available, will be expended under the direction of the 
local organization. 

PLAGUE. 

It is not known that any cases of plague have ever occurred 
within this Province. To prevent its introduction by infected 
rats, the wharves and sea walls at Zamboanga and Jolo are kept 
in thorough repair. In Jolo, cellars and basement floors are made 
of concrete, and all places where rats could breed or hide are 
made rat-proof. The city authorities of Zamboanga are consider- 
ing measures looking to the same end. The regulations requiring 
the use of rat funnels on all ship's hawsers are carried out at 
both these ports. Additional precautions are taken by the local 
health authorities who frequently have rats examined for plague 
infection. 

SURRA. 

In April there was a sudden outbreak of surra among the 
quartermaster horses and mules at work on the Overton-Keithley 
road, and fifty animals had to be destroyed before it could be 
stopped. A strict military quarantine was posted at once and 
maintained until the disease was eradicated. The civil author- 
ities co-operated with the army, complying with all orders and 
permitting no private stock to use the road. This strict quaran- 
tine and the prompt isolation of infected animals confined the 
disease to the original point of infection and no private animals 
were lost. 

About one month later, surra developed in the livery stables at 
Zamboanga and before the local authorities took positive action 
several animals died. The native population failed to appreciate 
the danger and permitted infected horses to be used about the 
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streets. It finally became necessary to resort to force to prevent 
a general spread of the disease. Military guards were placed day 
and night over the infected district, and neither horses, mules, 
cattle or carabao were allowed to move within the limits of the 
city until the danger had passed. This action was criticized by 
the native population, who had refused to cooperate with the 
municipal authorities, as being drastic and unnecessary, but the 
fact that not a case occurred after the quarantine was ordered is 
sufficient proof of the wisdom of the course pursued.. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

The desire to provide pure water has caused the Provincial 
authorities to make considerable effort at different points in the 
Province to sink artesian wells, but so far the attempts have been 
only partially successful. The opinion generally prevails that 
the geological formation of the greater part of Mindanao is such 
that driven wells within reasonable depths are impracticable. 
There are, no doubt, many localities where wells could be success- 
fully sunk, although in no locality has it yet been demonstrated 
that they would be feasible, except in the vicinity of Iligan. The 
experiment is still being tried on the Island of Jolo, near Parang, 
and with prospects of success. 

COLD STORAGE PLANT. 

A cold storage plant at Zamboanga is one of the many evidences 
of progress in this part of the Archipelago. Fresh meats and 
fresh fruits of superior quality are obtained regularly, direct from 
Australia, and are sold at reasonable prices. This new cold 
storage has proved a boon to the people, especially to the Amer- 
ican and foreign population. It should be observed that the natives 
appreciate fresh pure food as is shown by the increasing patronage 
accorded this cold storage market since it opened for business. 
Its beneficial influence upon the health of the people in general is 
the encouraging feature from the view point of the health officials. 

CITY OF ZAMBOANGA. 

ZAMBOANGA FIRE. 

The disastrous fire of last February that carried away the main 
business portion of Zamboanga caused a total loss to the city of 
more than P500,000, a large part of which was not covered by 
insurance. The full loss fell so heavily upon property owners, 
and the financial stringency, due to other causes, has been such 
that reconstruction has not as yet been generally undertaken. 
However, the plans for several new buildings have been recently 
approved by the Engineer, and funds for their construction are 
being sought from local banks. In the meantime, the fire limits 
have been extended and more rigid regulations enacted presertbmg 
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the class of buildings to be allowed within these limits. In view 
not only of these strict requirements looking to future security 
against conflagration, but also of the prospective water system 
of Zamboanga, the Postal Savings Bank should find these loans 
for building in the burnt area very desirable. 

CIVIC IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

The Provincial Governor has recently appointed a committee on 
civic improvement to draw up a definite, comprehensive scheme 
for the improvement of Zamboanga. This committee is charged 
with the preparation of plans for the rearrangement and widening 
of streets, the location and beautification of parks, and the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery, with a view to enhancing the natural 
beauty and attractiveness of Zamboanga. It will also make 
recommendations from time to time as to fire limits and types of 
buildings to be permitted therein. This committee has taken hold 
of its task with much zeal, and the plans already submitted for 
improvement show very thorough investigation of the subject and 
full consideration of all interests involved. The committee's 
report regarding the widening of certain streets, the extension of 
the fire limits, and the character of buildings to be authorized, 
has been approved and has become the basis of action by the 
Legislative Council in requiring the construction of fireproof 
buildings within what is called the "Manila Construction Area", 
embracing the entire business section of Zamboanga. 

ZAMBOANGA WATER WORKS. 

The people of Zamboanga obtain their water supply either from 
the Tumaga River by means of an irrigation canal that flows through 
the town, or else from shallow, brackish wells sunk here and there 
near their houses. The impure quality of this water has been point- 
ed out and the inhabitants have been urged to purify it by boiling or 
sterilizing, but with little success. The installment of a distilling 
plant some three years ago by enterprising citizens taught many 
people the difference between pure water and filthy water. However, 
the majority of natives and Chinese continue to use the water direct 
from the canal, having no doubt built up a certain immunity from 
disease through the constant use of impure water. To provide an 
adequate supply of potable water for Zamboanga, an economical plan 
has been adopted, which contemplates filtration beds in the Tumaga 
River, near the gorge, with a reservoir eighty feet above sea level to 
which the water is pumped and from which the city is supplied by 
gravity. The issue of bonds by the city to the amount F230,000 
has been approved, and the bonds are now on the market. An- 
ticipating the sale of these bonds, a short-time loan has been granted 
by the Insular Government, so that work may proceed at once. 

CITY STREETS. 

Up to the present time only those streets within a very limited 
section of Zamboanga have been cared for at the city's expense. To 
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insure a more equitable distribution of funds allotted to road and 
bridge construction and maintenance, the city has been directed to 
pay for construction and maintenance of roads within limits which 
include the barrios of San Jos6, San Roque, Santa Maria, Tumaga 
and Talon-talon. A street and road maintenance system for Zam- 
boanga has been organized by the city, in which the caminero method 
will be used, so that Zamboanga's reputation for good roads will 
continue as heretofore. 



COMMISSION GOVERNMENT. 

The government of Zamboanga by a commission directly respon- 
sible to the Provincial Governor, has brought about a remarkable 
change in the management of the municipality since the inauguration 
of the commission in January, 1912. Great credit is due to Mr. C. 
F. Bader, the mayor, for the able conduct of the city affairs that he 
and his two associates, Mr. Jose Vela and Mr. Vicente Atilano, have 
given the people. Necessary laws are enacted promptly, taxes are 
collected without delay, law and order are wellmaintained, public 
improvements are carried out, city finances are ably managed, excel- 
lent sanitary conditions are enforced, and in place of the dilatory 
methods of the old consejal system, there is found scientific manage- 
ment by men alive to the requirements of a well-governed modern 
city. The finances have been so well handled that enough money 
has been saved to completely pay for the construction of a municipal 
building costing P55,000.00, which was finished and occupied in 
February last, leaving some PI 5, 000. 00 additional for schools, roads, 
markets, parks and improved sanitation. The idea of placing a 
salaried manager at the head of municipal affairs who shall be directly 
and personally responsible to the provincial or district governor for 
successful administration of the municipal business in all its phases, 
as applied to Filipino towns, has received full demonstration in Zam- 
boanga and the results of the experiment are such as to warrant its 
extension in principle to such towns as Jolo, Dapitan, Dipolog, 
Iligan, Cotabato and Davao. 



NEW MUNICIPALITIES. 

ISABELA. 

Isabela, Island of Basilan, formerly a barrio of Zamboanga, was 
organized as a municipality, February 15th, 1912. This town is 
situated on the southern side of Basilan Strait, and, as a barrio 
of Zamboanga, was always difficult to govern on account of its 
inaccessibility. During the last few years the lumber and rubber 
industries have brought a large Christian population to Isabela, 
and it became advisable to set it apart as a distinct municipality. 
Its limits include the whole island of Basilan, and all reports 
indicate that the new organization has made for law and order. 
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DIPOLOG. 

The people of Dipolog, then a barrio of Dapitan, made applica- 
tion in January for a municipal organization of their own, and 
promised to construct a schoolhouse, a municipal building and a 
market for the new town, provided their petition should be granted. 
Their request was approved under these conditions and the people 
enthusiastically carried out their promise. Some contributed 
money and others labor or material, to a total of not less than 
F15, 000.00. On July 2nd, the new municipality was inaugurated 
under promising auspices, the Provincial Governor and the District 
Governor participating in the opening ceremony. 

OTHER BARRIOS. 

There is little doubt that, where the number of inhabitants is 
sufficient to support a separate local organization, their segrega- 
tion into independent municipalities is wise. The recognition of 
such groups encourages public spirit, stimulates emulation and 
brings the personnel of the government closer to the people. 
There are several barrios in different municipalities of the Prov- 
ince that are in a position to maintain a separate organization 
successfully. It is the purpose of the Legislative Council to give 
the subject early attention with a view to extending the benefits 
of definite and immediate political supervision to an increasing 
body of inhabitants. 



PROVINCIAL BOUNDARY. 

MORO-MISAMIS LINE. 

During the past two years there has been considerable discus- 
sion regarding the boundary line between the Moro Province and 
what is usually known as the Misamis Strip. The people of 
Misamis Province laid claim to more territory than was warranted 
by Act 787, Philippine Commission. In August, 1912, the Gover- 
nor-General issued an executive order readjusting the boundary. 
In that order the initial point of the dividing line, as laid down in 
Act 787, Philippine Commission, was moved from Batato Point, 
near Baliangao, further to the West, into the territory then per- 
taining to the Moro Province, making the western extremity of 
Cabugan Island the starting point. The description of this boun- 
dary line as given in the executive order is vague and indefinite 
and it should be again changed. Until the boundary is clearly 
defined the people along the border will always be in doubt as to 
which government they are under. This state of affairs is unfor- 
tunate, as the people on one side of the line are Christian Filipi- 
nos and on the other side they are uncivilized wild people. An 
early settlement of this long-mooted question is urged. In my 
letter of March 9th, 1913, addressed to the Executive Secretary, 
it was suggested that an executive order be issued defining the 
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boundary more in detail. In that letter it is recommended that 
the part of the order referring to the boundary in question should 
read as follows: 

"The territory of the Moro Province shall include all that part 
of the Island of Mindanao and its adjacent islands lying west or 
south of a boundary line beginning at the westernmost point of 
Cabugan Island, off the north coast of Mindanao, thence in a 
southeasterly direction to the northernmost point of the Island of 
Naburos, situated in Murcielagos Bay, thence along the eastern 
coast of that island to its most easterly point, thence in a south- 
easterly direction to the highest point of the Ilijan Hill, thence 
continuing in a southeasterly direction to a point six hundred 
yards west of the present school house in the Barrio of Calamba, 
Municipality of Langaran, thence to a point one mile west of the 
Barrio of Tuburin, Municipality of Oroquieta, thence to the junc- 
tion of the Loculan and Labb Rivers, thence in a southwesterly 
direction to the mouth of the Migpanguil River at the point where 
it enters Panguil Bay." The description of the boundary line 
from this point should read the same as at present. 

MORO AGUSAN LINE. 

The claim has been made by the Honorable Dean C. Worcester, 
Secretary of the Interior, that the territory drained by the upper 
waters of the Agusan River, lying within the Moro Province, 
should be transferred to the Province of Agusan, on the theory 
that, because it is a part of the watershed of the Agusan River, 
its people should be governed and supplied by the government 
controlling the lower part of the river. If he had ever travelled 
through the territory in question it is not believed he would have 
made the recommendation. Although sluggishly drained by the 
Agusan River, this territory is, in fact, entirely tributary to the 
Gulf of Davao, and its people are intimately connected with the 
people of Davao District by several important ties. The eighth 
parallel is the line formerly designated by the Spanish Govern- 
ment as the boundary between the District of Davao and the lower 
Agusan, and at first glance might appear to be entirely arbitrary, 
but the facts show it to be the natural boundary. 

Tri bally, the people of the two provinces on either side of the eighth 
parallel are separate and distinct and have little or nothing to do with 
each other. The people south of the eighth parallel are Mandayans, 
while the people to the north are Manobos or Visayans, or a mixture 
between the two. The various sub-tribes living in the same part of 
the District of Davao are all of Mandayan origin, are closely related 
to Mandayans, and intermarry with them. The Mandayans and their 
sub-tribes, the Dibabawans, the Managusans and the Mansakas, oc- 
cupy the upper Agusan within the Moro Province, but their habitat 
extends beyond the basin of the Agusan River. They inhabit the 
valleys of the Hijo and Tagum Rivers, which are a part of the Davao 
Gulf watershed within the Davao District. They also live in the 
Pacific watershed in the Moro Province north of Mati, to the exclu- 
sion of all other tribes. The Mandayans on the Pacific slope trade 
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back and forth with the Mandayans on the upper Agusan, reaching 
that valley by various trails. They sometimes reside in the upper 
Agusan and sometimes on the Pacific slope. These same Mandayans 
also occupy a considerable portion of the territory still further to the 
south in the peninsula east of the Gulf of Davao, and intermarry and 
have commercial relations with all the other tribes and sub-tribes in 
that section. Major Gilsheuser, Philippines Constabulary, who made 
a trip through that country some two years ago, says: "After pass- 
ing through the last town in the Davao territory and upon reaching 
Patrocinio, the first town in Agusan Province, the people were found 
to be of an entirely different race. I have never seen a natural 
boundary so marked and distinct in reference to people as exists 
between Davao District and Agusan Province. All of the people in 
Davao District were found to be Mandayans and their various sub- 
divisions, while those in Agusan Province were found to be Manobos, 
Visayans, and half-breeds of the two. The intercourse between the 
people of the two provinces is very limited. Their characteristics, 
speech and dress are very distinct. All of these people living south 
of the eighth parallel are of the same tribe and have extensive rela- 
tions by marriage, etc., and intercourse with the tribes living in the 
peninsula terminating at San Agustin Point, while those living north 
of the eighth parallel are connected and closely related to the tribes 
living north of that line. Practically no travel to Butuan is indulged 
in by any of the people living in the vicinity of Compostela. The 
only people going to the upper Agusan regions are merchants, and 
their number is very limited." 

Geographically, the limits of the watershed of the upper Agusan, 
south of the eighth parallel, which separate that valley from the 
valleys of those rivers that empty into the Gulf of Davao and the 
Pacific Ocean, are indefinite. The hills are low, and entirely and 
easily passable. These limits form no boundary between tribes or 
peoples. The inhabitants pass as freely from one watershed to an- 
other as they would pass from one plantation to the adjoining one. 
A part of a family may live on the ocean side or the gulf side of the 
divide, while the rest may live on the Agusan River side. This is 
true of the Mandayans, the Dibabawans and the Mansakas, all of 
Whom recognize no dividing line. They all regard the territory of 
the upper Agusan, as well as the territory of the upper Hijo and 
the upper Tagum, as theirs, and occupy it as a whole. There is not 
now, nor has there ever been, any line of separation between these 
two parts of their territory. The so-called divide between the head- 
waters of the Hijo and the Tagum, and the valley of the Agusan, is 
only five hundred feet above sea level. There are no difficult passes 
over the divide in any direction. The tributaries of the Agusan and 
the tributaries of the Hijo and Tagum Eivers interlace so that the 
crest of the watershed follows a zigzag course that would be imprac- 
ticable as a boundary line even if it were otherwise desirable to 
determine such a line. The Agusan is a sluggish stream indicating 
a very slight fall in elevation toward the north. During heavy rains 
in the vicinity of the eighth parallel, the waters of the Agusan, near 
Patrocinio, instead of flowing north, often flow south into the marshes 
through which the river passes. Geographically, the whole section 
south of the eighth parallel must be regarded as a unit. 
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Commercially, there is practically no connection existing between 
the people south of the eighth parallel and those north of that 
parallel. The time necessary to reach the upper waters of the 
Agusan from Butuan by water is from six to twelve days, depend- 
ing upon the stage of the water. At low water, or about half the 
year, the Patrocinio swamp through which the Agusan flows, is 
very difficult and the only way to get through it is by baroto. The 
upper Agusan itself is filled with dead trees and snags. To go from 
Davao to Moncayo on the upper Agusan, near the eighth parallel, 
is comparatively easy. The distance from the head of vinta naviga- 
tion on the main branch of the Tagum to Moncayo is only thirty- 
eight miles. A good trail has been cleared and partially constructed 
during the past year. The natural line of trade to the Agusan would 
be the one over which produce and goods may be carried to or from 
tidewater with the least expenditure of time and money. This line 
is now the trail from the Tagum connecting the upper Agusan with 
the Gulf of Davao, practically two days' journey. Add to this the 
tribal and family relationships existing among the people through 
which the trail passes and it is safe to assert that this line of trade 
could not be changed. Before communication by trail was opened 
up, provisions and merchandise commanded high prices, but since 
that time, the natural flow of trade has forced prices down mate- 
rially. A provincial trading store at Moncayo is supplying the 
needs of the people at from twenty-five to fifty per cent cheaper 
than when they relied upon traders from the lower Agusan. 

The people living in the upper Agusan valley, south of the eighth 
parallel, together with their fellow tribesmen to the east, west 
and south, constitute a homogeneous and integral part of the local 
government of the district and have alway considered themselves 
as pertaining to that political entity. They naturally submit to 
the administrative control of the district officials and are ready to 
carry out the progressive program introduced among them during 
the last three years. The success that has been attained by 
Lieutenant Gillmore in extending organized government to these 
people has been exceptional. Town after town has been started, 
and their local management of affairs would do credit to many 
who boast a higher civilization. The proposed transfer would put 
the stamp of disapproval on the work of devoted and earnest local 
officials of the Moro Province. Such transfer would be entirely 
arbitrary, and would be a serious error with no more reason behind 
it than would exist for the transfer of the Sarangani Peninsula to 
the Agusan Province. 

The upper Agusan valley is one of the most fertile regions in 
the Moro Province, and is capable to producing a large annual 
yield of rice. The people are sturdy and industrious, and with 
the prospective market in Davao for their products, will no doubt 
largely increase their crops. The District of Davao contains very 
few localities that are suitable for rice and those planters who are 
compelled to import rice look to the upper Agusan as a possible 
future source of supply. There should be no lack of settlers when 
the facilities for communication now in project are fully opened for 
general traffic between gulf towns and this upper Agusan region. 
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POPULATION OF PROVINCE. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE. 

No census of the population of the Islands has been taken since 
that of 1903, which was completed before the limits of the Moro 
Province as such were defined. We shall refer back to that in 
making a preliminary estimate for 1913. The Moro Province as 
it exists today includes the old Spanish eomandancias of Tawi- 
Tawi, Siasi, Sulu, Basilan, Zamboanga, Dapitan, Cotabato and 
Davao. The present District of Lanao as such is not given in the 
census report, but the population in 1903 is calculated to have been 
about 80,000. Adding this to the population of the comandan- 
cias referred to, we have an estimated total population, civilized 
and uncivilized, of 460,353 souls, living within the present limits of 
the Moro Province in 1903. The annual rate of increase in the 
population of the Philippines, covering a period of fifty years just 
prior to American occupation, is found to have been 1.1 per cent. 
Under improved sanitation and more settled habits of life, as well 
as owing to the absence of epidemics, the rate during the last ten 
years has probably been higher than that. To be entirely con- 
servative, however, this rate will be used throughout in making 
estimates. Taking the above number as an approximation to the 
population ten years ago, we have a population at present of 
510,992 souls. It should be borne in mind that the census of 1913 
in the Moro Province was made under quite adverse conditions. 
Very little was known of the uncivilized people of the Province 
at that time. Since 1903 we have learned more about them and 
we are better qualified to form a correct notion of their numbers. 
Various estimates by well informed individual officials place the 
number beyond that given above. 

ESTIMATE OF CIVILIZED INHABITANTS BASED ON CEDULA 

COLLECTIONS. 

Probably the best index to the population is the number of 
persons who pay the cedula tax. Of the civilized population, 
with this as a basis, we can no doubt reach a very accurate idea 
of the numbers. Reports of internal revenue collections of cedu- 
las for 1912 show that the number sold in the District of Cotabato 
was 833, District of Davao, 7,162, District of Lanao, 2,055, District 
of Sulu, 1,413, and in the District of Zamboanga, 11,168, making a 
total of 22,631. In Davao, Filipino laboring men have come from 
the northern provinces, many of whom are unmarried, or have 
gone there in advance of their families. In Sulu there has been 
little to favor the immigration of Christian families. The propor- 
tion of male Filipinos in both these districts is no doubt large. In 
Lanao and Cotabato conditions have not been encouraging to 
Filipino settlers and similar results are found. In thesQ four 
districts, it is probable that the number of persons represented by 
each Christian cedula, would be less than four. In the District of 
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Zamboanga, which includes the settled municipalities of Zambo- 
anga and Dapitan, a state of comparative peace has prevailed and 
perhaps a greater proportion of immigrants have brought their 
families with them, so that probably the average number of per- 
sons for one cedula would be slightly over four. Considering all 
the conditions, it seems fair to count each internal revenue cedula 
as representing four persons. This is believed to be a liberal 
average. Using four as a multiplier, we arrive at the number of 
civilized inhabitants, including Americans and foreigners, by 
districts, as follows: 

Cotabato 3,332 

Davao 28,648 

Lanao 8,220 

gulu 5,652 

Zamboanga 44,672 

Total 90,524 

We have an accurate census of Americans and foreigners living 
in the City of Zamboanga, of which there are: 

Chinese 1 ? 062 

Americans and Europeans 387 

Japanese 343 

Total 1,792 

There are at least twice as many more in other parts of the 
Province, which would give a total of 5,376. This number sub- 
tracted from 90,524 leaves the number of Christian Filipinos at 

85,148. 



ESTIMATE OF UNCIVILIZED INHABITANTS BASED ON CEDULA 

COLLECTIONS. 

In estimating the number of uncivilized inhabitants, the number 
of non-Christian cedulas sold in 1912 has been used as a basis 
for calculation in Lanao and Davao districts. In the districts of 
Zamboanga, Cotabato and Sulu, the number of Moro cedulas sold 
in 1911 has been used, because of local conditions that prevailed 
in those districts in 1912 to reduce the collections below normal. 
The number of non-Christian cedulas sold in 1911 in Cotabato was 
11,797; in Davao in 1912, 8,202; in Lanao the same year, 9,400; in 
Sulu in 1911, 12,256; and in Zamboanga, 9,726. It is believed by 
some that not more than 50 per cent of those who should pay the 
non-Christian cedula are found by collectors. Two district gov- 
ernors estimate it at as low as 30 per cent. A conservative pro- 
portion is 60 per cent, which is probably too high. The number 
of persons to each non-Christian who should pay a cedula is 
thought to be between five and six. Five has been chosen as the 
average, though there is little doubt that this is also too low. 
With 60 per cent of cedulas collected, and counting each person 
within the cedula-paying age as representing five people, the un- 
civilized population by districts will be: 
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Cotabato 98,308 

Davao 68,350 

Lanao 78,333 

Sulu 102,133 

Zamboanga 81,050 

Total 428,174 

Prom the best obtainable information, the number of Moros and 
pagans in each district is believed to be about as follows: 

Moros Pagans 

Cotabato 90,000 8,308 

Davao 8,350 60,000 

Lanao 78,333 

Sulu 102,133 

Zamboanga 46,000 35,050 

Total . . . . . 324,816 103,358 

Of this number it is probable that the following is a fair ap- 
proximation to the number of Moros belonging to tribal sub- 
divisions: 

Magindanaos — . , 90,000 

Malanaos . . . 78,000 

Samals. 75,000 

Sulus 65,000 

Yakans 17,000 

Total Moros. 325,000 

Those most familiar with the wild tribes declare that the esti- 
mates of the census of 1903 are widely in error. The Subanuns 
are without doubt very much underestimated, some officials 
asserting that the number, as calculated from the census of 1903, 
should be doubled. The natural increase of 1 .1 per cent per annum 
for the last 10 years, would give 28,334, to which has been added 
enough to make 35,000. It is quite certain that the Mandayans 
have been overestimated, their number according to the same 
method of calculation being 28,806. The best informed persons 
estimate the total number of Mandayans, including the Dibaba- 
wans, at not to exceed 16,500. On the contrary, the Bagobos, 
which include the Calagans, the Guangas, and the Tagakaolos, 
have been underestimated, and instead of some 13,500 there are 
probably all told easily 25,500. The Bilans also have been rather 
underestimated, as this tribe includes the Sangils, so that instead 
of 7,500, the number has been augmented by the probable number 
of souls in this small sub-tribe, making the total of Bilans, 8,114. 
The Manobos are now found to occupy territory within Cotabato 
district hitherto regarded as uninhabited, and are more numerous 
than was formerly supposed. To correct this error, it is believed 
that at least 2,500 should be added to the estimate of 7,000 based 
on the last census, which with the 1.1 per cent increase, makes a 
total of 10,545. The Tirurays and the Atas are found from the 
last census report by adding 1.1 per cent per annum for ten years, 
la detail, the following distribution is probably accurate: 
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Subaimns * . . 35,000 

Mandayans „ 16,500 

Bilans , 8,114 

Manobos 10,545 

Bagobos 25,500 

Tirurays 4,435 

Atas 3,264 

Total Pagans 103,358 

CONCLUSIONS, 

This subject has been given careful study by various persons, and 
the results shown are believed to be conservative. The estimates 
made by district officials have in no case been reached. The popula- 
tion of the Moro Province, therefore, based upon cedula collections, 
would be as follows: 

Moros 324,816 

Pagans 103,358 

Christian Filipinos 85,148 

Chinese 3,186 

Americans and Europeans 1,161 

Japanese 1,029 

Total,... -., ,... ... 518,695 

The balance of gain in the readjusted totals of uncivilized tribes 
given in the preceding paragraph, amounts to about 10,519 souls, and 
this added to the preliminary calculation of 510,992 shown in the 
first paragraph, would make the whole population about 521,511. 
Thus by two methods of calculation, we arrive at practically the same 
result. The estimate, therefore, above given, based upon the cedula 
collections, may be accepted as substantially correct. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

PROVINCIAL ATTORNEY'S OFFICE. 

The duties of the Provincial Attorney are of a varied nature. He 
performs at times the functions of an executive, in that he acts as 
advisor to the Governor and other administrative officials; again, of 
the judiciary when interpreting the law; and of the legislator when 
sitting in his capacity as member of the Legislative Council. The 
demands upon his office are general and with the growth of the Prov- 
ince they become more important and pressing. The separation of 
the offices of Register of Deeds and of Prosecuting Attorney from 
that of the Provincial Attorney has relieved the latter of much un- 
important detail. The Legislative Council has enacted several far- 
reaching pieces of legislation during the past three years, all of which 
have been prepared by the Provincial Attorney. The services of 
that official, Mr. Wm, M. Connor, jr., have been in every way of 
the highest legal character. He is equipped with a logical mind and 
is thoroughly conversant with the law in all its phases. 
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MEETING OF DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 

During the month of April, the five District Governors of the 
Province were assembled in Zamboanga for consultation with the 
Provincial Governor and the Legislative Council upon administrative 
questions and upon proposed new legislation. The Council was in 
continuous session for about two weeks and thoroughly discussed 
various subjects suggested by the Provincial Governor. This meet- 
ing was beneficial to the District Governors as administrative of- 
ficials of the Province, as well as to the members of the Legislative 
Council, in that the District Governors became acquainted with some 
of the problems which confront the provincial officials, and vice versa. 
Considerable new legislation has been enacted as a result of this 
conference. It should be the purpose of the government to assemble 
the District Governors at the provincial capital for consultation twice 
each year. 

DEPUTY DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 

The system of placing sub-districts under charge of deputy dis- 
trict governors has been continued and still further developed 
during the year. As far as possible each official is selected on 
account of his knowledge of the particular tribe he is to govern. 
Through this plan the government has been enabled further to 
extend its influence beyond the centers of population to the 
scattered settlements of the uncivilized tribes. Deputy district 
governors exercise more or less personal local supervision over 
the agricultural pursuits and industries of communities, enforce 
police laws and sanitary regulations and impress upon their wards 
the several purposes of the government. The central idea of the 
system of deputy governors is to stimulate the spirit of individual- 
ism in Moro and Pagan by introducing among them trained of- 
ficials to perform the duties of civil magistrates. The local native 
leaders may thus be gradually taught to distinguish between 
ecclesiastical and political functions of government, and later to 
assume the obligations of civil officials themselves. 

MORO DEPUTY GOVERNORS. 

Seven Moros have been appointed deputy district governors; 
two in Lanao, one in Cotabato, one in Zamboanga and three in 
Sulu. These Moros have all been selected on account of past 
services, and have already shown ability in the performance of 
their new duties. Native deputy district governors are expected, 
generally speaking, to enforce law and maintain peace, and ex- 
ecute in their sub-districts the orders and instructions of the 
district governor. They will be assisted by local officials until 
their experience may warrant granting them broader latitude of 
action. TJie experiment will show the Moros that loyal and 
efficient service is rewarded; and will determine whether it is 
possible to develop sufficient native talent among the tribesmen 
to fill minor governmental offices in the future. 
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PHILIPPINE SCOUTS. 

The Philippine scouts of this Military District have been an 
invaluable aid to the civil government. They have served in the 
field almost continuously during the past four years, and deserve 
every recognition as an important instrumentality in establishing 
peace. Among those who have rendered exceptional service in a 
civil capacity is the gallant Captain T. A. Nichols, as Deputy 
Governor of Siasi and in the Island of Jolo. Captain Nichols was 
later killed at the Battle of Bagsak, after making a brilliant 
record. Others are Captain John A. Paegelow and Lieutenant 
Prank N. Jacob, Deputy Governors, successively, of Margosatubig; 
Captain George C. Charlton, as Deputy Governor of Davao; Major 

B. G. Peyton, in his able cooperation with the civil authorities in 
the disarmament of the Sulu Moros; Captain H. B. Parrott and 
Lieutenant William Townsend, in Lanao and Jolo, and Captain 
Patrick Moylan and Lieutenant Arthur Cody, in Jolo, for their 
patience and judgment in dealing with hitherto unfriendly Moros; 
and Lieutenant Robert A. Gillmore, for efficient management of. 
the hill tribes in the sub -district of Compostela. According to the 
policy of concentration announced by the War Department, these 
troops are to be withdrawn to the larger garrisons in the near 
future, but whenever needed they will be still available. 

CONSTABULARY. 

The constabulary has been called upon for arduous work within 
the period covered by this report. There have been from three 
to seven companies of constabulary constantly in the field in Lanao 
and Jolo, pursuing outlaws and gathering up firearms. In other 
districts the constabulary has maintained peace and encouraged 
industry. Heretofore the number of constabulary allowed this 
Province has been so small that it has been impossible for them 
to maintain law and order without the assistance of troops. 
There has recently been an increase in the constabulary serving 
in the Moro Province to fourteen companies, with fifty men to 
each company. The constabulary is now required to cover more 
territory than ever before because of the concentration of scouts 
at a few central points. On account of the enlarged sphere of 
civil work necessary in hitherto turbulent sections, there should 
be a still further addition to the constabulary of the Province.* 
Among those constabulary officers, not mentioned elsewhere, 
whose activities in assisting the civil government should be 
especially noted are, Captain J. L. Cochrun, Lieutenant F. M. 
Sowers and Lieutenant C. D. Crites, in the Island of Jolo; Lieut- 
enant E. G. Hoffman, in the District of Lanao; and Lieutenant 

C. B. Carter, in the District of Cotabato. 

Comment on the constabulary would not be complete without 
referring to the able administration of the District Director, 
Colonel Mark L. Hersey, who, during the last four years, has 

*Sinee the above was written, the constabulary has been increased by four 
more companies, making a total of eighteen companies in the Province. 
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maintained his command in a satisfactory state of discipline and 
efficiency, and has inspired both officers and men with his own 
high ideals of loyalty and duty. 

MUNICIPAL AND DISTRICT POLICE. 

The police of the various municipalities of the Moro Province is 
m excellent condition. The police of Dapitan, organized and trained 
by the local deputy governor, Captain Preuss of the constabulary, 
is as fine a body of policemen as can be found in the Islands. Spe- 
cial mention should also be made of the police of the towns of Jolo, 
Malabang and Parang, who, during the year, have rounded up 
many outlaws and criminals in their respective localities. The as- 
sistance of these policemen has led the Legislative Council to consider 
the question of providing each district with a certain number of 
special policemen, thoroughly familiar with local conditions and 
people, to aid district officials in the execution of their duties. 

Well trained police organizations in the municipalities of the Mo- 
ro Province are more necessary than anywhere else in the Philippines. 
To further raise the standard of fitness of the municipal police in 
general, a uniform system of examinations and inspections will soon 
be inaugurated, under the direction of competent constabulary of- 
ficers who will advise district governors and the Provincial Governor 
from time to time as to the efficiency of the police. District gov- 
ernors will thus be kept in touch with the condition of the force in 
the different municipalities, and will be able to prescribe intelligent 
corrective measures wherever necessary. 

FIREARMS LAW. 

The Legislative Council hag enacted a new law to regulate the 
carrying of firearms within the Province. Now that the prohibition 
against carrying firearms without license has been extended to, and 
enforced among, the entire population of the Province, it is the pur- 
pose of the government to authorize the issue of only such person- 
al firearms as are deemed absolutely necessary for the protection of 
life and property. To maintain strict supervision over these arms 
arid to avoid their falling into the hands of unauthorized persons, 
the constabulary will hereafter keep the records, will fully investigate 
individual applications to carry arms and will make periodical 
verification of authorized arms. 

ECONOMICS. 

LABOR PROBLEMS. 

Labor conditions throughout the Province are more satisfactory 
than ever before. Formerly, the planters in the District of Davao 
found it difficult to obtain enough labor for their hemp fields, but 
the situation is much improved, as indicated by the following from 
District Governor Eichmond: "Very few planters are short of 
labor. Wild men are gradually coming in from the hills and settl- 
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ing on public land and going to work on different plantations, thus 
increasing the labor supply to a considerable extent. Fifty eentavos 
a day with subsistence is the usual rate of pay for the day laborer. 
Hemp strippers are paid from PI. 00 to PL 50, according to the 
amount of work they do. The Visayans brought in by the govern- 
ment last year have, with very few exceptions, proved to be satis- 
factory laborers and have renewed their contracts for the coming 
year. The labor-contract law is being taken advantage of by both 
American and Filipino planters and comparatively few laborers have 
broken their contracts." 



THE LABOBCONTRACT LAW. 

The labor law of the Moro Province, passed in 1912, was intended 
to promote the agricultural and industrial interests by regulating 
the relations between capital and labor engaged in such enterprises. 
The failure or refusal of the employee to render the service agreed 
upon, and the failure or refusal on the part of the employer to re- 
ceive the service or make compensation therefor according to agree- 
ment are, if attended by fraud or malicious intent to injure, denounc- 
ed and made punishable under this law. All possible legal objections 
to this act were eliminated by making the essential ingredient of 
each offense the intent of the accused to injure or defraud, and not 
the breach of contract. An analysis of the provisions of this law 
shows its potency as a means of securing mutual fair dealing between 
employer and employee, and its consequent value in deterring all 
wrong-doing or injustice by either class. There seems little doubt 
that the principal provisions of the act will satisfactorily stand the 
test of time, although some modifications in the technical formalities 
may be required. 

The utmost care has been enjoined upon officials to guard against 
any unfair treatment of natives, and to this end they are everywhere 
advised of their own rights in any contractual relation they may 
enter into. It is believed that, when the provisions of this act are 
more generally known among the natives, it may become a means of 
breaking down peonage. 

NEW LAND-TAX LAW, 

The present method of assessing the value of land has proved 
unsatisfactory. Assessments have not been made in accordance 
with any fixed rule, but have been very irregular and unfair. 
Wide inequalities exist in the relative amount of taxes paid by 
different individuals in the same locality. The main fault, how- 
ever, has been with the law itself. Assessments could not be 
made uniform throughout the Province under a plan which left 
the determination of values to local municipal boards. The new 
land law provides for the appointment of a provincial assessor, 
from whose decisions either the government or the individual 
owner may appeal to the district board and finally to the Prov- 
incial Secretary, 



ITINERANT TRADERS LAW. 

Complaint has been frequently made regarding the treatment 
which the wild tribes in the hills receive from the itinerant trader. 
These traders are usually of the low class Arabian, Chinese or 
Japanese types, but natives from the coast towns also often engage 
in this class of trade. They penetrate the interior beyond the 
continuous observation of the authorities and fleece the credulous 
wild man beyond belief. The operations of some of these traders 
have become particularly offensive in the Districts of Cotabato and 
Davao. Speaking of this subject in his annual report, District 
Governor Dworak of Cotabato says: "Unscrupulous traveling 
traders do not fail to cheat the ignorant mountaineer out of his 
eye teeth; small wonder if the next arrival in the traveling mer- 
chant line gets a warm welcome." Some of these traders in the 
District of Davao have been known to sell alcoholic drinks to wild 
people, and through this means get possession of valuable pro- 
perty for almost nothing. There is little doubt that many crimes 
and even uprisings may be traced to the dishonesty and deceit of 
swindling traders. In order to place in the hands of district gov- 
ernors the authority necessary to handle this question, the Legis- 
lative Council has recently enacted a law to prevent traders from 
entering the wild man's territory without a license from the dis- 
trict governor. While this law will not interfere with honest 
traders, it will enable district governors to control the traffic and 
protect the ignorant hill man. District Governor Richmond of 
Davao has very properly handled several cases summarily. 

PILGRIMAGES TO MECCA. 

During the last few years there has been a growing tendency 
on the part of Moros to visit Mecca. The pilgrimage is usually 
suggested by some Arabic or Malay agent of the steamship com- 
panies, who receives pay for making the arrangements. A large 
proportion of those Moros who visit Mecca go with insufficient 
funds to make the round trip, and return to their homes in des- 
titute circumstances. Many of them obtain money to defray their 
expenses by disposing of their property at a loss, often leaving their 
families with practically nothing to live on during their absence. 
Others pawn their property or pledge their personal service for 
money with which to make the journey. Thus, these poor, ignorant 
people annually spend thousands of pesos which should go for the 
improvement of their farms, or for the benefit of their families in 
other ways. 

Pilgrims to Mecca often undergo serious hardships in making 
this journey, many of them being robbed and cheated, while 
others fall ill and die. They frequently contract loathsome diseases 
which they spread about the community in which they live. They 
usually come home with an exalted idea of their own importance, 
notwithstanding the fact that most of them return as indigents. 
After the journey to Mecca, they assume the title of Hadji and 
are henceforth inclined to consider themselves above ordinary 
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labor. Instruction have been given district governors to dis- 
courage these pilgrimages among all classes. In the future, Moros 
will not be encouraged to undertake the journey unless the district 
governor, upon investigation, ascertains that the prospective 
pilgrim is financially able to afford the expense, that he leaves his 
family in comfortable circumstances, that he has not borrowed 
the money to travel on, and that he has not sacrificed his property, 
nor pledged his personal services to pay his way. As a rule, only 
Moros of some standing in the community should make the 
pilgrimage. Such pilgrims will be given letters of identification 
addressed to those American consuls along the route likely to be 
called upon for assistance. 

PHILANTHROPIC OPPORTUNITIES. 

The field of endeavor in the Moro Province is inviting and the 
time is opportune for philanthropic labor among the uncivilized 
population. Charitable persons at home who desire to aid in the 
rescue of benighted people from the darkness of superstition and 
savagery may find them here living under the American flag. 
The Philippine Islands occupy a very important position as an 
outpost of Christian civilization in the Orient, but it must be re- 
membered that the Islands themselves contain a non-Christian 
population numbering probably a million souls. The possibilities 
for unselfish toil under our own government, among and for 
uncivilized Moslem and pagan tribes hitherto practically untouch- 
ed by the influences that surround beneficent movements, should 
inspire the loftiest sentiments and the highest ambitions in the 
hearts of our philanthropists. Among the numerous means of 
reaching these people, perhaps the least difficult would be through 
non-sectarian hospitals. This sort of benevolence strongly ap- 
peals to the semi-savage intellect, because the results are tangible. 
Industrial schools constitute another class of institution through 
which the uncivilized tribesman could be elevated. The Moro Prov- 
ince extends a cordial welcome and proffers its very earnest support 
to individuals or societies willing to engage through these chan- 
nels in the uplift of its wild people.* The Provincial government 
itself, through its schools, its health department, and other ac- 
tivities is pushing out as rapidly as funds will permit, but the field 
is so extensive and the need so urgent that much time must elapse 
before the limited income of the Moro Province will be able to 
embrace the whole population. 

DISARMAMENT OP THE MOROS. 

CONDITION PRIOR TO DISARMAMENT. 

The disarmament of the Moros and non-Christians of this Prov- 
ince had not been generally undertaken prior to 1911. It was 
contended that to disarm the Moros would break their fine spirit 

. .. . — ,. - — i ' » ' »■" 

*As this report goes to press it is learned that a school for boys is to be 
opened in Jolo early the coming year, the cost and maintenance of which is 
to be defrayed by contributions from philanthropic ladies of New York. 
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and that it would be an unwarranted interference with an ancient 
and honored custom. Such reasons carried little weight in the 
face of open and defiant violation of law, and of continued resist- 
ance to established government by armed individuals and by 
organized bands of outlaws. The Moros generally carried arms 
and an arrest by civil officials was rarely attempted. In many 
parts of the Province such disorder frequently prevailed that it 
was impossible to enforce the law without the use of troops or 
constabulary in considerable numbers. The long list of murders 
and assassinations committed by armed Moros since the establish- 
ment of provincial government had brought discredit upon the 
Province, and made it unsafe except in municipalities where the 
Filipino population predominated. Some of these uncivilized 
Malays had been at war with each other and with the government 
from time immemorial, and regarded the most heinous crimes as 
legitimate warfare. The possession of arms by these wanton 
villains had nullified the most earnest efforts toward civil rule, and 
had left the peaceably inclined inhabitants at their mercy. It was 
to reduce this intolerable state of affairs to a condition more con- 
sistent with organized government that disarmament was under- 
taken. A provincial executive order, it will perhaps be remem- 
bered, was issued in 1911, which prohibited the possession of fire- 
arms and the carrying of cutting or thrusting weapons. The 
purpose of this order was explained to the Moros, who were told 
that the Province would pay for all firearms surrendered prior to 
December 1st, 1911. Many Moros turned in their arms promptly, 
but coercion had to be exercised in many parts of the Province. 
The following paragraphs relate to the past twenty months during 
which disarmament has been in progress. 

ZAMBOANGA DISTRICT. 

In the Zamboanga district there have been several armed bands 
at large, but prompt action by District Governor Helfert swiftly 
put an end to their depredations. In November, the Joloano 
leader Arkani with a few followers stirred up the Island of Basi- 
lan. With the assistance of the constabulary and scouts, aided 
by Datu Mandi, the members of this' band were captured or ex- 
terminated. In December, Mapandi with fifty followers from 
Lanao entered the District of Zamboanga near Tukuran and began 
robbing and looting rancherias and stores. They were pursued 
by Lieutenant Smith of the scouts and Lieutenant Polk of the 
constabulary who deserve special credit for the work they did in 
the destruction of this dangerous band. Under the efficient con- 
trol of District Governor Helfert, Zamboanga district in general 
has experienced a more prosperous period than any other in its 
history. 

COTABATO DISTRICT. 

The collection of arms in Cotabato was continued during the 
year and every assistance has been given by friendly datus. 
Especial mention should be made of the successful efforts of 
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Lieutenant B. E. Grey, 8th Infantry, then president of Parang, 
in capturing arms from the Moros living in the Pedatan country. 
Alameda, the leader in that section, has never yet presented him- 
self to the Americans, but he recently ■ sent in a rifle to District 
Governor Dworak saying that he wanted to be on friendly terms 
with the government. The deputy district governor, "Datu Inuk, 
is conducting negotiations with him and expresses full confidence 
in his early surrender, as well as the capture of a small band in 
in that part of the country wanted for stealing slaves. District 
Governor Dworak's administration of affairs in Gotabato has been 
characterized by exceptional peace, and is in every way creditable 
to that official. 

DAVAO DISTRICT. 

In Davao, all the remaining arms have been taken up except a 
few old muskets left in the hands of some of the wild tribes. 
These are being collected without difficulty under the direction of 
District Governor Richmond. There has been some raiding and 
slave-taking among the wild tribes of the upper Agusan River, 
but civilized communities have not been disturbed. A force of 
scouts under Lieutenant Gillmore is now operating in that region. 
There has been no uprising in Davao since 1910, when the Amer- 
ican troops and Philippine scouts were called upon, and it is im- 
probable that there will be anything in the future more serious 
than minor disturbances of the peace which can be easily con- 
trolled by municipal police or by the constabulary. The diverse 
native elements and the varied commercial interests make this 
district difficult to govern, but District Governor Richmond has 
maintained settled conditions in the greater part of the district, 
and has in all respects governed the district wisely. 

LANAO DISTRICT. 

In Lanao, pursuit of outlaws has been vigorous since 1909, and 
was actively in progress when disarmament was ordered. The 
desertion of eight constabulary soldiers with eleven modern rifles 
and plenty of ammunition, in September, 1911, gave disarmament 
somewhat of a set back, as these deserters became active outlaw 
leaders who were difficult to capture because of their military 
training and their modern arms. Vigorous work was done by all 
forces, but it was not until December, 1912, that the relentless 
activity began to produce results. Friendly Moros became tired 
of being constantly interfered with by the troops on the one hand 
and by the outlaws on the other and finally came to our side. 
With the friendly population against them, the end of the outlaw 
element swiftly followed. Not even passing notice can be taken 
of the difficulties overcome by troops and constabulary in pacify- 
ing this rough, mountainous district. Among those outlaw leaders 
who had eluded pursuit for years, were Amai-Gindalungan, whose 
band was destroyed in 1911; Mamingtun, captured in March, 
1912; Mapandi, driven into Zamboanga district where his band 
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was destroyed; Dimasanka, the last real leader, killed by friendly 
Moros; and Nakabalang, captured by scouts. There has been no 
brigandage in Lanao since last December, and it may be said, 
without exaggeration, that the Lanao district is to-day as peaceful 
as any other part of this Province, Great credit is due to Major 
Henry Gilsheuser of the constabulary, District Governor, for his 
able handling of a difficult situation, and to Captains Fletcher and 
Ay res, of the Philippine scouts, and Lieutenant Preuss of the 
constabulary, for their exceptionally valuable aid in pacification 
and disarmament. 

SULU ARCHIPELAGO. 

In the District of Sulu, it was asserted by friendly Moros that 
disarmament could not be accomplished without a general uprising, 
but this possibility did not deter the government from carrying out 
its purpose. It will be recalled that up to December 1st, 1911, 
F30,000 had been expended by the provincial government in the 
purchase of firearms from Sulu Moros. All arms in the Sulu 
Archipelago outside of the Island of Jolo were turned in peaceably. 
Since December, 1911, the Moros of Jolo who have turned in their 
arms have been compelled to do so. It will no doubt be recalled 
that recalcitrant Moros, to the number of several hundred, assembled 
on Mount Dajo in December, 1911, but were forced to surrender. 
The local district authorities visited various sections of the Island of 
Jolo and, with the occasional use of military force, collected prior to 
June 1st, 1912, most of the arms except those in Lati ward and a 
few in Looc ward. Panglima Indanan, the headman of Parang ward, 
and his brother and two sons, were arrested and convicted of high 
crimes and their followers were disarmed. Other severe lessons 
were administered by scouts in the eastern end of the island. Local 
civil and military authorities exercised extreme patience in their 
efforts to solve the problem without serious fighting. 

Time passed, and the late autumn of 1912 arrived, but the Moros 
of Lati ward still held out. The brigands resumed their criminal 
pursuits, and sent their warriors to run amuk against our troops. 
When the military forces began to make preparations to chastise 
them, they retired to Mount Bagsak, taking with them practically the 
entire population of Lati ward, numbering from six thousand to ten 
thousand souls. This assemblage of people, nine-tenths of whom 
were non-combatants, including women and children, presented an 
appeal to humanity that far outweighed the immediate demand for 
the enforcement of disarmament orders, or for the apprehension of 
the lawbreakers and criminals among them responsible for this 
gathering. To avoid the serious consequences to the Moros of a 
clash under these conditions, very earnest appeals were made to 
induce them to listen to reason and go back to their deserted fields. 
Eventually an agreement was reached that all Moros should return 
to their homes and lay down their arms, and that our troops should 
be withdrawn from that part of the island. Most of the women and 
children and unarmed men from Mount Bagsak went down to their 
farms and began planting their crops, and there was much apparent 
cause for again indulging in the hope of a peaceful settlement. 
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These hopes were short-lived, as the leaders and most of their 
armed men not only failed to disperse, but kept their followers and 
families continuously in readiness to be assembled on Mount Bagsak 
upon the slightest rumor of a movement against them. In order to 
allay all suspicions and if possible to hold the populace in their fields 
apart from the outlaws, all intention on our part of even an ultimate 
resort to force was positively disavowed. The most sincere endeavor 
was made to persuade the leaders to fulfil their promises to disarm. 
Efforts did not cease until the outlaw conferees openly declared that 
they would never lay down their arms.* By this time the separation 
of the noncombatants from the desperados and criminals had been 
practically accomplished. Without further delay and without warn- 
ing, the troops were called out. By a swift night movement, Mount 
Bagsak was reached in the early morning of June 11th. The defend- 
ers of that mountain strong-hold were caught unawares with most of 
their noncombatant followers absent and a very severe, though well 
deserved, punishment was administered. 

Our course has met with the approval of the entire population of 
the Sulu Archipelago. This Bagsak band of outlaws included some 
of the most notorious cattle thieves and murderers that have ever 
infested the island. They had defied the officers of the law, fought 
the troops and opposed every attempt to establish order. Since the 
action on Mount Bagsak, several small bands have been dispersed. 
Over 500 rifles have been captured or surrendered since June 15th, 
and the difficult task of disarming these hitherto unconquered Jolo- 
ano Moros has been successfully accomplished. The arms taken 
from Moros since disarmament began in October, 1911, reach the 
surprising number of 7000, of which about two-thirds were breech- 
loading arms. It was idle to talk of peace with these arms in the 
hands of such people, but without their arms peace may now be 
possible. 

The greatest credit is due to all troops that participated in this 
achievement, a full report of which has been forwarded to higher 
military authority. The services performed by local civil officials 
at Jolo in their continued endeavors to induce these wild, fanatical 
people to peaceably surrender their arms deserve more than passing 
mention. Those who especially distinguished themselves in con- 
nection with the final phases of disarmament are District Governor 
W. W. Gordon, 1st Lieutenant, 2nd Cavalry, Aide-de-Camp, for his 
extremely patient yet forceful management of a delicate situation; 
District Secretary V. L. Whitney, then captain of constabulary, 
now District Governor, for his fearlessness and daring in several 
times going among hundreds of armed outlaws, himself unarmed, 
and demanding the surrender of their arms; Captain F. L. Pyle, 
Philippine scouts, for his able assistance in negotiation and his cool 
courage in conferring with these same armed outlaws to induce them 
to lay down their arms; and Mr. R. H. Gibbs, now President of 
Jolo, for valuable aid in obtaining information, and for his bravery 
in going among armed outlaws. 

* The only principle for which they fought was the right to pillage $n<i 
murder without molestation from the government. 
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POLITICAL CONDITIONS. 

AMERICAN CONTROL, NECESSARY. 

Peace in the Moro Province can be maintained only by a con- 
tinuance of American control. While it is true that the criminal 
element among the Moros has strongly opposed law and order, 
yet the Moros in general fully accept and recognize American 
rule. Officials of the Province have governed the Moros justly, 
and have given them a favorable impression of us as a people. The 
Spaniards and the Filipinos fought the Moro to enforce Christian- 
ity as against Mohammedanism, and the suggestion of Filipino 
rule carries with it the idea of religious warfare. Under the 
Americans, religious wars have been discontinued. The Moro 
has not been molested in the exercise of his religion, and he has 
learned that as long as he behaves himself he will be protected m 
his individual rights. The Moros as a whole look to the Amer- 
icans for the future uplift of their people and for the education 
of their children. They realize that they have experienced great 
prosperity under American government, and they do not desire 
the reins to pass into other hands. 

MORO OPPOSITION TO FILIPINO GOVERNMENT. 

Regardless of the certain consequences, irresponsible Filipino 
political agitators have, from time to time, proclaimed in favor of 
a Filipino government for the Moro Province. If the truth were 
known, only a very small percentage of even the Filipino people 
of this Province themselves desire a government administered by 
the class of Filipinos who would rule. They recall too vividly the 
outrages perpetrated by Filipino officials during their short period 
of control immediately preceding American occupation of this 
island. The Moros oppose it to a man. A cursory review of the 
relations that have always existed between the Moros and Filipi- 
nos should convince the most earnest advocate of Filipino govern- 
ment of its utter impracticability. The Filipinos constitute only 
16 per cent of the population of this Province, and the vast hordes 
of Moros and pagans, outnumbering the Filipinos several times 
over, would never submit to the Christian Filipino as an overlord, 
nor could the latter ever forcibly thrust his rule upon them. Of 
the Filipinos, only 30 per cent above the age of 10 years are 
literate, that is to say, the literates constitute about 4i per cent 
of the entire population of the Province. At the outset, we find 
that, although these people have always lived as neighbors, they 
have never mingled , and know practically nothing of each other. It 
is a rare thing to meet a Filipino who speaks Moro or vice versa. 
The natural feeling between the Moro and the Filipino is one of 
antipathy and hatred founded upon religious and racial strife ex- 
tending over hundreds of years. The Filipino regards the Moro 
as a barbarian or a savage, while the Moro thinks the Filipino 
an inferior, fit only to be his slave. They are in no sense bro- 
thers, but are irreconcilable strangers and enemies in every sense. 
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When we consider the diverse elements of humanity that go to 
make up this conglomerate, it is natural that there should be in- 
tense antagonism. The actual relations are such that any attempt 
at Filipino government would lead only to rebellion and disaster, 

FILIPINOS AND MOROS COMPARED. 

Other things being equal, the Filipinos would be found no match 
for the Moros. They have neither the cunning, the fanatical 
courage, nor the morale. With modern arms and average training, 
the Moro soldier would excel any other native in the Islands. He 
is absolutely fearless, and once committed to combat he counts 
death as a mere incident. It matters not how he is armed, he goes 
directly at his adversary. The terrorizing effect of the charging 
Moro fanatic, with flashing steel, closing in a hand-to-hand death 
struggle, is more than the average Filipino is able to withstand. 
The Moro would no doubt make short work of local Filipino 
government. So bitter in his hatred of the Filipino that he would 
probably carry on the contest to the point of his own success or 
his own extermination. 

EXAMPLES OF FILIPINO GOVERNMENT. 

As to the inability of the Filipinos to govern Moros, or even 
to govern themselves, we have a striking example in the experi- 
ment made by them during the interim between Spanish evacua- 
tion and American occupation. Upon his departure, in May, 1899, 
the Spanish governor of Cotabato appointed Ramon Vilo, a Fili- 
pino, as president of Cotabato, and left him 150 rifles with 5,000 
rounds of ammunition with which to maintain order and protect 
the people against the Moros. At the same time he appointed 
Datu Piang governor of the Moros. Scarcely had the Spaniards 
left Mindanao before Vilo declared himself governor of the Dis- 
trict. The Filipino president of Pollok, Alejandro Garcia, who 
had been designated as such by the Spanish governor, disapproved 
Vilo's action, whereupon he and his followers were promptly 
arrested by Vilo and his party, and most of them put to death as 
traitors. The Moro friends of Garcia were very much incensed 
at this. The minor misdeeds of a reported renegade datu were 
used as a pretext by the leading Moros in the valley to induce 
Vilo to loan them some of his rifles. After they had punished the 
renegade, the Moros were slow to return the borrowed arms, so 
Vilo finally demanded their return. During the short period of 
his control of affairs, Vilo himself had perpetrated such abuses 
and had permitted his henchmen to commit such offenses that the 
people feared them. The Chinamen of the town therefore secretly 
suggested to the Moros that Vilo be assassinated. With the 
intention of carrying out this suggestion, the Moros deceived Vilo 
into holding a friendly conference with them, promising to turn 
in their arms at the conclusion of the conference. When all the 
Filipinos were assembled, the Moros attacked them, killed Ramon 
Vilo and several other officials and some fifteen Filipinos besides, 
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and took the rest prisoners. The Moros then set up their own 
government in the Cotabato valley, and maintained it from August 
to November, 1899, the time of the arrival of the Americans. Datu 
Piang assumed the role of governor and named another Moro datu 
president of Cotabato. He ruled with a high hand, requiring 
everyone to wear the Moro turban. The Moros generally re- 
spected the persons and property of Chinamen and left them 
unmolested. Filipino women and girls were sold to Chinamen, 
or taken as concubines, and otherwise suffered the greatest 
indignities. It is reported that the Filipino women of Cotabato 
were compelled to parade the streets in a nude condition in front 
of the Moro president. The Moros carried away all cannon and 
other ordnance left by the Spaniards, and removed the Filipino 
prisoners to Duluan, where they were reported to have been 
assassinated just before the arrival of the Americans. Thus the 
attempt at Filipino government ended in failure: first, because 
they could not agree among themselves, and, second, because they 
could not control the Moros. A similar story could be related of 
the effort at Filipino control in Zamboanga, where after a reign 
of terror under a local insurrectionary leader, followed by a split 
of the insurrectos into factions, the attempt ended in surrender to 
the Americans as the result of Moro balance of power controlled 
by Datu Mandi. 

In Davao, after the departure of the Spanish authorities on 
January 15th, 1899, a governing board was immediately named by 
a portion of the people, and immediately opposed by another por- 
tion. The civil guard mutinied and murdered their chief, his wife 
and family. The new chief was then killed, and during the dis- 
order and assassinations which followed the vast majority of 
inhabitants of the town of Davao escaped to the jungle or to the 
neighboring islands. Finally, Samuel Navarro, a half-breed Moro, 
at the head of a force of Moros and Visayans, entered Davao, 
disarmed the local government and ruled arbitrarily until the 
functions of governmen^vere surrendered to the American troops 
upon their arrival on December 14th, 1899. When the American 
troops arrived, the streets of the town were overgrown and Davao 
was almost a wilderness. 

With these striking examples of incapacity, it is difficult to 
understand how any consideration could be entertained of a pro- 
posal to turn over the government of the Province, or any part of 
it, to Filipino control. 

NOTES ON THE OPERATION OF THE ORGANIC ACT. 

MILITARY MEN AS CIVIL OFFICIALS. 

Under the provisions of the Organic Act of the Moro Province, 
many different officers, from time to time, have been detailed to per- 
form the functions of civil officials. Up to within the last two years, 
the important administrative positions of governor and secretary of 
districts have been filled mainly by army officers. The principal 
objection to the system has always been the frequent changes that 
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take place in their stations. The average tenure of office has been 
very short, as a reference to Appendix I of this report will show. No 
sooner would an officer become acquainted with his people and with 
his civil duties than he would be ordered elsewhere. No matter how 
able nor how well-fitted for the particular duties he is expected to 
perform, his value in such work as this depends upon his permanence. 
Only in a few instances have these officers remained in civil positions 
long enough to conceive and carry out well-digested plans for the 
management and development of the uncivilized people. Again, of- 
ficers owe their first allegiance to the branch of service to which they 
permanently belong and, generally speaking, they are not able to 
give their entire time to civil work. The number of troops on duty 
within the Province has been reduced within a year from four regi- 
ments to one regiment,* and the enlisted strength of companies has 
been doubled, so that, at present, no regular officers could be con- 
sistently taken from military work. Native companies are large and 
the native soldier requires such constant care and instruction that, 
with rare exceptions, scout officers have not been detailed for civil 
duty. In those cases where it has been necessary to take them for 
important civil work, their commands have usually suffered in dis- 
cipline and. training. 

CIVILIAN OFFICIALS. 

Realizing the inherent weakness of a system depending upon 
temporary tenure of officials, an endeavor has been made during 
the last two years to fill administrative positions with permanent 
appointees having no obligations to any other branch or arm of 
the government service. There are now civil district governors 
in Davao, Cotabato, Zamboanga and Sulu, while the governor of 
the district of Lanao is a constabulary officer. In each of these 
districts, also, there is a civilian secretary, except in Sulu and 
Lanao, where they are detailed from the constabulary. The m&n 
so far selected have entered upon their work with a view to making 
it more or less of a permanent career. Well knowing that their 
positions depend upon the manner in which they perform the 
manifold duties required of them, such men strive to succeed. 
These changes in personnel have been made without altering the 
form of government or amending the law. The framers of the 
Organic Act looked forward to a time when military men would 
be no longer available for these positions, as the law leaves the 
selection of officials quite optional with the appointing power, 
the Provincial Governor. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT UNDER THE ORGANIC ACT. 

The Organic Act of the Moro Province, passed by the Commis- 
sion while Mr. Taft was Governor-General, was prepared by him 
and Major General George W. Davis. It is admirably adapted for 
the special control of the diverse tribes found in this Province. 



*This regiment has since been ordered to Luzon. 
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The act provides for a Provincial Governor, a Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, and an Attorney, who together shall constitute the Legis- 
lative Council, all of whom shall be appointed by the Governor- 
General. This law is elastic and comprehensive, and embodies 
all the essential features for the exercise of constructive legisla- 
tion and for a strong administrative direction of affairs. The 
Legislative Council is endowed with executive as well as legis- 
lative powers, and is thus capable of rendering important aid to 
the chief provincial executive. The Act provides that any district 
governor, be he civilian or otherwise, may call upon the troops 
at any time by sending his request directly to the commanding 
officer of the nearest garrison. Without exception, this provision 
has served to secure prompt action against law-breakers, and, in 
its application, no friction, delay or misunderstanding has been 
reported. The Province was organized in 1903, with Major Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood as first governor. Since its organization, 
because of the necessities of the situation, the practical control of 
the Province has been in the hands of the local military author- 
ities. During this period the most satisfactory progress has been 
made in the educational and material development of the Christian 
Filipino element and in the civilization of the Moro and pagan 
tribes. The pages of this report show but faintly the expansion 
that has occurred in every direction. The truth is seen best by 
those who have had the privilege of moving from place to place 
among the people, both civilized and uncivilized, and viewing the 
evidences on every hand of peace, contentment g,nd advancement. 

FUTURE FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR MORO PROVINCE. 

The supervision of the government of the Moro Province was 
wisely vested in the Philippine Commission, to be exercised 
thorough the Governor-General. This power should not pass 
from the control of the Commission to any elective authority. No 
change in the original law ought to be made that would place this 
Province in the hands of men with political fortunes dependent 
upon influence or sway over the semi-barbarous pagan or the 
fanatical Moro. The principles upon which the government of 
the Moro Province are founded are sound, and should not be 
altered without the most serious reasons. The time is far distant 
when it could be done with safety. No form of representative 
government yet tried in the Philippine Islands or elsewhere, could 
possibly succeed in this Province with its teeming thousands of 
uncivilized Malays who have no conception of such a government. 
If any changes should be considered, they should not affect the 
form but should look toward granting the provincial council 
greater independence of action in legislative matters, and in gen- 
eral the tendency should be toward an autonomous local control. 
If we are honestly to carry out in the Moro Province our obliga- 
tions to the heterogeneous tribes who have yielded to our author- 
ity and who expect us to guide them to something better, then 
the Province, enlarged to include the entire island of Mindanao, 
should be governed and controlled permanently by American 
officials and under American sovereignty. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MOROS. 

SOME TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

rJLZ m ^ n °t be P?. ssible to do m ore, within the scope of this 
leport, than to outline in general terms the tendency of Moro 
character. Speaking of his best traits first, it should be said that 
3£I? ra f 1 ° r ° P 08se sses a 8 ^ong and virile personality which, 
unfettered by superstition and directed into civilized channels 
PhS^SL ^ Jf ake Wm dominant among the natives of the 
Philippines. He has unlimited confidence in himself, especially 
hls Physical prowess. He is industrious, taking rank in this 
El a , bove his more civilized Filipino brother. He does not 
hesitate to set about a difficult task, but rather takes' pride in its 
accomplishment Given lasting peace conditions and the guidance 
of modern methods he would soon crowd the Filipino for agricul- 
tural supremacy The higher types of Moros are warm in their 
personal friendships and seldom break a promise 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the Moro is of Malay 
h™ al i Flll P ino8 > and. being of more recent immigration 

m«fc^fo^i a f^^I de ^. reeth °se savage characteristics that 
S of Sn S& a dlfficult 8u bject to handle. Naturally suspicious 
and often deceitful, even in dealing with those who regard him as 
a friend, he is always treacherous and cruel in dealing with those 
whom he regards as his enemies. The Moro datu is haughty and 
considers himself the equal of the greatest potentate, ffis power 
an%?o S thJ™ P H 01 ? e h r in S been Sterne, he yields with reluct- 
* m!,™ t mandates of another government. With this attitude, 
a Moro who possesses firearms* becomes at once an outlaw either 
potential or active Oi fall the Moros, the Joloanos (SuTus) are 
tt e t K Persistent in their determination to resist rational control 
hive ST? J 686 Pe T le ' hitherto generally well armed, 
aSSniS r%, g V every forward step the authorities have 
22M * T he majority of datusj have each contended for the 
right of independent action, and have had to be coerced in turn 
Sentimental theories of gentle management through the tribal or 

morfe iSff?^^ 11 futUe . W u hen applied to 8 » ch a h ^gMy 
people until after they cease to bear arms. The Joloano Moros 

aie without exception the most illogically perverse and doggedly 

unreasonable of all uncivilized tribes. They seem never to Sofit 

by experience, but true to their ancestral teachings they S 

stantly offer the most obdurate opposition of spiri t and of instinct. 

n.*T h £ ir i? s l stence on the right to carry arms fully demonstrates the faot 

ernmen? ^itain?™^ f- » owl ^ ed complete sSboXTtionlo our gov- 
„™ ment - .,V ert "; 1 ° 1 / t n . one of the advocates of non-interference with tribal 

and hasrTnL^Hm this / ustom »"«* has been the cause o?yeai7ofanSy 
and has rendered life and property among the Moros insecure; <* U<4I W 

tThey resisted by force the collection of the cedula tax and in ion« «t* M 

sfra-S !E£S , i$5i« h * , - d "^ p».'M. •Sr£ x k'S, m m i r;". , S 
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TRIBAL RELATIONS. 



Up to a certain point in his tribal relations, the More .is clannish. 
He recognizes the greater tribal distinctions, but the tribe as a body 
politic ^s not know! among the Moros and only exists in form among^ 
t£ smaller wild tribes. The Moro keeps close touch wi h his 
relatives and retains attachment to the locality of his youth, but the 
average Moro, except the retainer or sacope is prone to assume an 
Sdepfndent role and often pays but scant heed and respect to his 
datu Warlike traditions excite the imagination of the youth and 
with slight provocation he goes forth to kill Accustomed tor 
centuries to piracy at sea and robbery on land, either as individuals 
Tas organized bands, a large percentage of Moros have refused to 
submit to the restrictions and laws of their own people. Too often, 
howeVer, the datu has been the instigator of the crimes of his 
Ewers and a party to their gains. The weak among them have 
always been the prey of the strong, and it is natural that the Moro 
should defy every rule that does not recognize this principle. 



RELIGION. 



When the Moros embraced Mohammedanism in the 14th century, 
they adopted only those tenets that would least nterfere with their 
primitive customs. They accepted a few convenient dogmas and be- 
came but partial imitators of the forms of that religion Many 
nSn beliefs and pagan rites are found intermingled with the ater 
Mth To perpetuate these conditions, it is the aim of the local 
nanditas to rear their followers in ignorance and hold them in 
superstition. Individual development among the common Moros 
ha? always been discouraged by the panditas and other Islamic 
Sgy. There is little in the curriculum of Moro schools except 
the Koran, and of this only those particular parte are taught that 
suit the purposes of the datus. It should be added here that the 
public school, because of its freedom from religious influences, is 
Sly finding favor in the eyes of the more progressive Moros 

It is well known that the Moros do not wholly acknowledge the 
established church and cannot in any sense be called true believers. 
Neither the supreme head of the Moslem faith, nor its local head 
Sie licentious Sultan of Sulu, is generally regarded with reverence 
or respect. It has frequently been observed that when, m the 
extreE of impending death, the Moro invokes the blessing of a 
supreme being it is not Allah he calls upon, but the god of his pa- 
gan ancestors Their Mohammedanism is realy only skin deep and 
doSs Jot convey to the ordinary person anything beyond an exter- 
nal form and a prescribed order of exercises or customs. It must be 
?ecoSed?however, that their religion is strong enough to hold them 
in opposition to any other system of control. 

MOHAMMEDAN SANCTION OF POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY. 

The early Mohammedan missionaries entering the Philippines found 
a race of pagan Malayans with habite and customs similar to those 
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found among the pagans of Mindanao today. In several of the fcribes, 
these ancient customs included polygamy and slavery, so that, when 
the new religion appeared giving sanction to those practices, the 
pagan looked upon it as quite consistent with his own conceptions of 
morality. The Mohammedan approval thus gave these two forms of 
vice permanent lodgment among the practices of the new converts 
who flocked in large numbers to the primitive mosques founded by 
those proselyting Moslem missionaries. In this province, polygamous 
relations are still recognized by the Mohammedan religion, and poly- 
gamous marriage ceremonies are performed by the representatives 
of Islamism. Such marriages, of course, are illegal. The first wife 
taken is the legal spouse, while the later so-called wives are merely 
concubines. 

THE SLAVERY OF POLYGAMY. 

Early in the history of the Moro Province, the slave traffic was 
prohibited and its open practice has been checked. A further re- 
ference to the results of the government's efforts to suppress slavery 
will be made in a later paragraph. It is the degrading slavery of 
concubinage and polygamy that now requires our consideration. In 
this form it is most difficult to handle because it is covered with the 
cloak of religion. Under this cover, women and girls are bought 
and sold like chattels to become wives or concubines. The datu who 
possesses the most money, or its equivalent in carabaos or other 
property, is usually found to have had the greatest number of wives 
or concubines. Parents consider a girl an asset upon which to real- 
ize as much as possible. The idea of finding a suitable mate, or of 
allowing a love match, is never thought of. Wealthy and influential 
Moros, as they advance in years, divorce their older wives according 
to tribal custom and take younger ones in their stead.* The disas- 
trous effect of these divorces upon the offspring does not seem ever 
to have been taken into account. This licentious proceeding may be 
repeated indifinitely without violating the tenets of Islam so long as 
the number of wives at any one time does not exceed the limit of 
four prescribed by the Koran. These so-called wives, except the 
first one, are in reality slaves who are compelled by the laws of Is- 
lam to submit to their masters. The result of the system is that many 
a man, unable to bid against wealthy datus for the hand of the wo- 
man of his choice, is denied the privilege and the natural right of 
having a wife. ^ It is from this class of Moros that usually come the 
"amuks" and "juramentados", nine out of ten of whom determine 
upon this course because of disappointment or frustrated purpose in 
obtaining a mate. Many instances might be cited wnere a young man 
has fulfilled his agreement to work for parents a year or two years 
or even longer to pay for the daughter, only to find himself denied 
the girl entirely, or to learn that a higher price is demanded. The 
Moro often runs amuk against his enemies as an act of war, but the 
principal cause is as above stated. The relation of the amuk and 
juramentado to polygamy is fully established. 

*One of the leading Moros in Sulu has had twenty-one wives, which means 
that he has divorced at least seventeen. 
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PROGRESS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF UNCIVILIZED TRIBES. 

There has not been for generations a central authority among 
the uncivilized tribes through which the people could be reached 
or governed. The old system of government among the Moros 
by weak sultans has fallen to pieces, because of the general 
tendency of the more enlightened individuals to throw off the com- 
munity yoke, and themselves assume an independent position 
with as many adherents as they can muster. Society is thus 
split up into an indefinite number of independent communities 
each under its own sultan or datu who acknowledges no political 
superior except, possibly, the American government. The Mo- 
ros are passing through a period of development where modern 
individualism is beginning to assert itself. But petty chiefs still 
rule their people arbitrarily under Mohammedan or tribal custom 
and are still very jealous of their prerogatives. Many of them 
stand aloof and resent any interference. Where they can be 
brought to discuss governmental affairs there is a possibility of 
controlling them, but they are often found too arrogant even to 
permit friendly intercourse. Up to the present it has been neces- 
sary to exercise administrative control of these small units through 
the local leaders as we have found them. And we are hardly 
yet prepared to disturb the peaceful operation of this rather loose 
organization, but must continue it until, by the constant develop- 
ment of the individual, we can substitute something better for it. 
Up to the present, we have gone no further than to suppress 
crime, prevent injustice, establish peaceful conditions, and main- 
tain a general supervisory control. But, while keeping hold of 
and using the native organization, we have recognized personal 
and private rights and have sought to encourage the individual 
to strike out for himself and become something more than a 
dependent and ignorant retainer. We started with elimination of 
slavery as the beginning of this movement. It has been followed 
by education as rapidly as circumstances would warrant, then 
by courts presided over by district governors and secretaries as 
justices with extended jurisdiction. These courts have taken from 
the datu the power to punish crime and decide important civil 
causes. The native system of tribunals, subject to review by the 
district governors, has also been encouraged wherever found, and 
has been introduced into other communities where possible. 
Thus it will be seen that, in all of our dealings with the Moros 
and wild tribes, the underlying principle of their development has 
been the eventual uplift of the individual. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE MORO. 

Unless he can be induced to relinquish some of his most vicious 
customs, and unless he can be protected from exploitation at the 
hands of his datu, the Moro faces the future with very little of 
promise. He can not progress far while he is bound down by the 
chains of polygamy and female slavery. A code which recognizes 
plurality of wives and authorizes concubinage can not prevail 
against civilized standards of morality. Its baneful influence 
encourages sensuality and lust with all their degrading effect 




Wild Tribes— District of Davao. A Bilan and his wife. These people 
are allowed to carry their spears when in full dress. 
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upon Moro character. Neither can the Moro advance under datu 
rule, the very foundation of which is laid in ignorance and 
strengthened by superstition. The moral sense is generally lack- 
ing m these datu leaders, and as a consequence, even to a greater 
degree is the conscience of the common Moro befogged. Under 
purely datu government, the system of punishment by fines cons- 
titutes a source of perquisites for the datu himself, and is often 
merely an incentive to crime. For example, according to the 
common practice, a maximum fine of P300 is imposed by the 
datu for taking human life. Naturally, the majority of datus have 
always been opposed to our criminal code, not only because it 
really punishes crime, but more especially because it removes the 
administration of justice from the arbitrary control of the mer- 
cenary datus and places it in the hands of a disinterested judiciary. 
As our criminal code replaces the Moro code the power of the 
datu is being gradually superceded. However, the unsettled con- 
dition of society produced by their low standards still remains 
and the Mohammedan sanction of their immoral practices still 
exists. This condition must be met, and we must endeavor to 
discover some path by which all classes may emerge. The unaided 
initiative of the individual can hardly be expected in the face of 
the authority of tribal law and custom reenforced as it is by the 
power of the Mohammedan hierarchy. Consequently, personal 
encouragement, whatever form it may take, must be the more 
insistent and the more charitable. Only so far as it is consistent 
with good government, should the people be led through their 
datus. They must be taught to appeal personally more and more 
freely to civil officials for justice. It is very clear, and should be 
fully understood by all who have to do with the future development 
of the Moros, that they can never approach political freedom, 
nor can they ever get beyond a state of serfdom, so long as they 
remain under the sway of their Mohammedan datus. It should be 
further realized that there is no such thing among the Moros as 
stable datu government, and that these people are divided into 
hundreds of small groups under local independent leaders. These 
shifting groups have no fixed organization and no cohesion, and 
can never again be brought as such under one common political 
organization based upon the combination of such unstable units. 
In the development of the individual, control by datus whose 
authority is founded on Mohammedanism must eventually be 
abolished. Their system can never be successfully used as a 
basis of municipal organization, since government by datus ac- 
customed to arbitrary action is inconsistent with enlightened 
consideration for personal rights. To attempt to restore datu 
rule with its Mohammedan basis would be to go backward a hun- 
dred years. Datu control has been replaced by a government 
conducted through selected deputy district governors and head- 
men as administrators, with tribal ward courts and local native 
courts to assist them, all of the officials being appointed by, and 
deriving their authority directly from, the provincial government, 
influence and prestige, from whatever source derived, are natur- 
ally considered in making these appointments but noble descent 
and religious learning do not of themselves qualify for office The 
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problem is possible of solution along these lines, but the details 
must be handled skillfully to avoid obstruction by the confirmed 
adherents to the theory of the divine right and power of the 
datu. It is important that it be early realized that the less the 
influence of so-called Islamic representatives prevails, the less 
opposition we shall have to a rational solution of the problems 
that confront us. The closer we get to the individual by giving 
him complete protection and justice, by aiding him in agriculture, 
and by educating his children, the sooner he will learn that the 
religious oligarchy of the datu is an unnecessary evil and the 
earlier he will escape from the shackles of tribal superstition. 
Upon our manner of dealing with these questions depend our own 
success and the Moro's fate. We should proceed felowly, bearing 
in mind the most important steps to be taken. These should in- 
clude, prohibition of plural marriages; discontinuance of purchase 
of women as concubines; settlement of families upon separate 
homesteads; the recognition of personal rights and obligations; 
and eventually placing these separate units on the same basis 
before the law as their Filipino neighbors. It is believed that 
these reforms will in the end overthrow the oppression of datu 
rule, start the Moros along the path of individual evolution and 
give them, as a whole, a fair chance in competition with other 
Filipino people. 

REGULATION OF MARRIAGES. 

The first logical step toward the suppression of polygamy would 
seem to be to legalize by legislative enactment certain recognized 
and customary tribal or religious forms of marriage. Such a law 
once on the statute books would probably operate to render all 
plural marriages contracted thereafter illegal, under the general 
law regulating marriage throughout the Philippine Islands. The 
law should not disturb any existing marriage relation that has 
been entered into in good faith. By effecting a gradual transfer 
of authority to exercise control over marriages to the hands of 
the district governors, or their deputies, or other duly authorized 
native officials or priests, this important relation can no doubt be 
regulated, and polygamy eventually eliminated. Those who are 
in close touch affirm that there is a strong feeling against poly- 
gamy among the Moro women who recognize in its suppression 
their hope of emancipation. There is to-day in the Moro Prov- 
ince a greater number of trained officials than ever before who 
understand Moro problems and who are qualified to handle such 
difficult problems diplomatically. "District governors have been 
directed to proceed, cautiously, to create, if possible, among the 
common people, a sentiment against polygamy. It is believed that 
there would be little trouble in gradually convincing both Moros 
and pagans of the wisdom of this reform. 

SLAVERY. 

SLAVERY IN THE MORO PROVINCE. 

Slavery has always been part and parcel of Moro Mohammedan- 
ism, and prior to American occupation was practiced openly by 




Wild Tribes — District of Davao. Mandayan and wife. Observe the 
brass bracelets on the arm and the rings on the toes of the woman. 
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Moros, pagans and even Filipinos. Since the enactment by the 
Legislative Council of the law of 1903 prohibiting slavery in the 
Moro Province, its existence has been generally denied, although 
to some extent it has been carried on under the guise of retainer, 
follower, sacope, or concubine. Several cases of buying and sell- 
ing human beings were brought to light and the guilty parties 
convicted soon after the passage of the prohibitory law. Many 
others, where to a moral certainty the accused were guilty, failed 
for lack of positive evidence. No doubt many instances still exist, 
besides the slavery of concubinage, but the penalty is severe and 
evidence is correspondingly hard to find. 

CASES OCCURRING SINCE 1907. 

An examination of the records of the Court of First Instance 
and the Tribal Ward Courts shows that fourteen persons have been 
convicted of violating the slavery law since January 1st, 1907. 
The following are officially authenticated cases: 

(1) Court of First Instance, District of Cotabato: Criminal 
Case No. 71. The United States vs. MoroMurodan. In this case 
the accused, Moro, bought a Moro woman as a slave for the sum 
of fifty pesos. The case was tried August 7, 1907, and the accused 
was found guilty. 

(2) Court of First Instance, District of Cotabato: Criminal 
Case No. 72. The United States vs. Moros Guiam, Bangan, 
Mariga and Gowan. In this case the accused were Moros, who 
sold a Moro woman as a slave. The case was tried August 7, 
1907, and all four Moros pleaded guilty and were found guilty. 

(3) Court of First Instance, District of Lanao: Criminal Case 
No. 844. The United States vs. Moro Bani, charged with dealing 
in slaves. The case was tried August 16, 1909, and the accused 
was found guilty. 

(4) Tribal Ward Court, District of Zamboanga: Criminal Case. 
The United States vs. Panglima Chai. In this case the accused 
was a Moro charged with slavery. The case was tried February 
3, 1910, and the accused was found guilty. 

(5) Tribal Ward Court, District of Lanao: Criminal Case No. 
42. The United States vs. Moro Magalangan, charged with 
violating the law prohibiting slavery. The case was tried Decem- 
ber 21, 1912, and the accused was found guilty. 

(6) Tribal Ward Court, District of Davao: Criminal Case No. 
323. The United States vs. Sulutan, Tilo, Isda, Irang, Bantilan, 
Kansing, Enoc, Bugoy and A- An. Six of the accused were Ba- 
gobos and the other three Bilans. The evidence showed that a 
girl had been purchased five months previous for two agongs; and 
that Sulutan had recently held several slaves, who testified that 
they had been bought and sold frequently. This case came to 
trial December 27, 1912, and six of the accused were found guilty. 

Inasmuch as slavery was openly practiced and recognized in 
this province prior to 1898, there can be little doubt that these 
people would return to the custom at once if American control 
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were withdrawn. As asserted elsewhere in this report, neither 
the Filipinos nor Moros have any conception of the individual 
rights of others, nor of racial or tribal equality among themselves, 
but each tribe or class considers itself superior to every other, 
and therefore justified in forcibly preying upon the persons or 
property of others if strong enough to do so. 

THE WILD TRIBES OF MINDANAO. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The origin, history, and traditions of the different wild tribes 
of Mindanao are very much the same. Generally speaking, 
exact and full scientific information of special tribal peculiarities 
has not as yet been gathered except in the case of the Subanuns 
of Zamboanga peninsula, the Mandayans of the upper Agusan, 
and the Bagobos of the Davao Gulf. All these have been the 
subject of investigation by the Bureau of Science, and reports 
are to be found among the records of that Bureau. As to the 
wild tribes as a whole, permanent contact with them in remote 
sections has been limited to a few points. Their habitat extends 
back into the hills, often to inaccessible fastnesses, and many of 
them come to the coast only for salt and a few other necessities. 
They are more or less nomadic, and as individuals they frequent- 
ly change their residences to new clearings in the forest, but 
remain in the same relative locality. They weave cloth, work 
metals, and are primitive agriculturists. If left to themselves 
they are not gregarious in their habits, but most of them can be 
induced to congregate in settlements or towns under favorable 
circumstances. 

ORIGIN. 

The origin of these pagan hill tribes probably dates back to 
the earliest waves of immigration which, starting from India and 
drifting on down through the Malay States, at length reached 
the Philippines. Later there followed immigrations of more 
advanced tribes who settled along the coast, but the early pagans 
have so far resisted assimilation with them. They have remained 
in the hills, retaining, in their isolation, their primeval habits 
and superstitions. Other languages or new religions have made 
little or no headway among them. Discussing the relation which 
these people held to the Hindus, Dr. Saleeby says: 

"It reaches far back into the period when the worship of the 
Vedic gods of India was the dominant religion of the home-land 
of the forefathers of the Philippine hill-tribes. For if we strip 
the hill-tribes of this phase of their worship and if we strip their 
dialects of the Sanskrit element which we have just described, we 
leave them nothing that would be commensurate with their arts 
and culture. Each tribe uses different terms to express the prin- 
cipal features of its worship, but they are all essentially the same 
and embody the same ideas. The hill-tribes did not borrow names 




Wild Tribes — District of Davao. Manobo and wife. This is a good 
example of the Manobo, who is found in all parts of the Province. 
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and ceremonies and they do not imitate the coast-tribes. They 
all have the innate conception of their deities, and each tribe 
names them in its own dialect and shapes its ceremonies accord- 
ing to its own fancy. All of which goes to show that these dei- 
ties constituted the indigenous worship of these tribes, and that 
the original home of these tribes was somewhere in the continent 
of India, where suGh worship was indigenous/' 

SUBANUNS. 

The Subanuns are hill dwellers and occupy all that portion of 
the peninsula of Zamboanga behind the coast line. Their num- 
bers are estimated to reach thirty -five thousand. They are not 
generally polygamous but otherwise possess about the same 
religious beliefs and practices as other Mindanao pagans. They 
are a timid and unwarlike people and still often flee at the 
approach of strangers. Their most important religious festival is 
the Buglug, usually celebrated in memory of the dead or for the 
recovery of the sick, and during which there is excessive eating, 
drinking and revelry. Their agricultural activities are very des- 
tructive to timber, as they change the location of their farms to 
a new spot in the forest from year to year. Their houses consist 
of one room, elevated slightly from the ground. All hill tribes, 
and the Moros as well, chew beetle nut and tobacco. The 
Subanuns make glazed pottery and baskets of rattan, bamboo or 
wood, and weave coarse cloth from the fiber of abaca. 

BAGOBOS. 

The Bagobos inhabit the west shore of the Gulf of Davao 
around the foot of Mount Apo. There are about twenty-five 
thousand Bagobos, including their sub-tribes. They are peaceful 
and have advanced further in the ways of civilization than any 
of the other pagan tribes in Mindanao. They are industrious, 
independent farmers, own many horses and cattle, and raise con- 
siderable hemp. Most of them live on their own land while many 
others have applied for homesteads. They send their children to 
school, as far as schools are available, and are proud to have them 
speak English. The Bagobos excel in a peculiar kind of shell 
work, with which they ornament their homespun clothing. They 
are very proud of dress and put on their best whenever they have 
an opportunity to appear in public. Their religion amounts to 
little more than spirit worship. Durago, the destroyer god of 
the Bagobos, lives at the top of Mount Apo. They are musically 
inclined and entertain their guests with singing and dancing. 
They use the spear and the bow and arrow as weapons. The sub- 
tribes of the Bagobos are the Kalagans who live just south of 
Apo; the Guangas who inhabit the hills north-west of Davao; and 
the Tagakaolos who are found in the upper range of hills south 
of Malalag. Their characteristics are about the same as those of 
the Bagobos themselves. 
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MANDAYANS. 



The Mandayans occupy the territory from the north end of the 
Gulf of Davao to the limits of the Province, including the water- 
shed of the Pacific coast, and number about 16,500 souls. The stur- 
diest and most important sub-tribe of the Mandayans are the Di- 
babawans. They have a rigid tribal law which invariably punishes 
infidelity in any man or woman by death. No single man nor 
woman may cohabit, but all must marry. The Mandayans are 
the wildest and most savage of the hill tribes. To be out of reach 
of their enemies, many of them still build their houses in the tree 
tops. They are industrious, although more or less nomadic. 
Their principal crop is upland rice, of which they often produce 
a surplus for market. They gather forest products and weave a 
coarse native cloth both for use and sale. During times of food 
shortage they find no inconvenience in living on wild fruit and 
herbs. They formerly made war upon and conducted slave taking 
expeditions against the other tribes and still do so unless restrain- 
ed. Their chiefs take rank according to the number of people 
they have killed or helped to kill. During the past three years, 
a great many Mandayans have been induced to form small settle- 
ments in their own territory. Over forty of these villages have 
been organized with from 200 to 300 fcouls in each. These towns 
continue to grow and prosper in spite, oftentimes, of the lack of 
sufficient official supervision. 



MANOBOS. 



Groups of Manobos are found in several sections of Mindanao, 
principally in the range of hills bordering the coast line of the penin- 
sula between Cotabato and Sarangani Bay; around the headwaters of 
the Malita and Maridugao Rivers; among the hills along San Agustin 
peninsula; and along the west coast of the Gulf of Davao. The Ma- 
nobos within this Province number about 10,000. They are shiftless 
and lazy, and generally live from hand to mouth. They raise very 
little rice, but live principally on camotes, gather forest products 
for sale and occasionally bring hemp to market. The Manobos of 
Davao District are timid, and are made the prey of other tribes and 
of shrewd traders. In Cotabato they occasionally become aggres- 
sive and cause the Moros to complain of them. The District Gov- 
ernor of Davao has undertaken to locate the Davao Manobos in the 
neighborhood of plantations along the coast, where they can occupy 
and cultivate land of their own, and at the same time earn a liveli- 
hood by working for planters. 



BILANS. 



There are about 8,000 Bilans in this Province, all of whom inhabit 
the southern half of the Sarangani peninsula, both on the Davao and 
Cotabato sides of the divide. Generally speaking, the Bilans are not 
warlike, but they occasionally go on expeditions against the other 
tribes simply to show their prowess. They have at times raided 
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isolated planters and traders along the coast. They are peaceable at 
present, and have given no trouble since 1910. They subsist on rice 
and camotes, and assemble in small settlements in the mountains, 
although many of them have come down to the coast to live during 
the last few years. Their labor, like that of other wild tribes, is 
sought by planters, who have helped them in many ways, and who, 
in some instances, have constructed and maintained schools for their 
children. The Sangils, at the extreme southern end of the Sarangani 
peninsula, are classed as a sub-tribe of the Bilans, although they have 
a tradition that they came from the Celebes. 

ATTAS. 

The Attas, a small tribe of some 3,500 souls, live on the north 
coast of Davao Gulf back of Lasang. They are a strong and virile 
people of mixed Negrito blood. They seldom come to the coast but 
are being gradually brought to form villages in their own country. 
They have some of the same traits as the Dibabawans regarding 
infidelity. They occasionally raid other tribes to kill so-called 
enemies, in order to increase the number of victims that count so 
much for tribal prestige. 

TIRURAYS. 

The Tirurays, numbering about 4,500 people, occupy a part of 
the peninsula lying to the east of Cotabato. They are poor and 
shiftless and of little promise. They are timid and un warlike, and 
are often made the prey of the more aggressive Moro. They lack 
thrift and industry, and leave their women to do most of the work. 
Polygamy is not as common among them as among the Moros, — 
probably becouse most of the men are too poor to support more 
than one wife. 

DIVERSE PROBLEMS OP THE PROVINCE. 

The foregoing brief review of the different Moro and pagan 
tribes, each with its own peculiar interests and problems crying out 
for solution, may serve to bring to notice the heterogeneous char- 
acter of the inhabitants of the Province, and to suggest some of the 
difficulties that confront the authorities in their endeavor to direct 
these divergent groups of untamed humanity into peaceful and pro- 
gressive pursuits. Kelatively there has been great progress, but in 
reality the people are yet in dense darkness and only the merest 
beginning has been made toward their enlightenment. The main 
thing to record is that we have a solid foundation for the future, in 
that the wild people and the Moros have come to look upon the 
Americans as their true friends. They have learned that they dare 
ask and that they will receive protection. They have found Amer- 
icans just and unselfish and they regard us as their defenders against 
their own countrymen who would keep them in ignorance for ex- 
ploitation or seize upon them and sell them into slavery. 
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This makes the fourth annual report that I have submitted as 
Governor of the Moro Province. The four years now about to 
end will complete a total of eight years in Mindanao. In the 
natural course of events my present tour of service will soon close. 
In taking leave of the people of this Province, I wish your Excel- 
lency to know of the uniform courtesy and support that have been 
accorded me on all occasions by all classes. With an abiding 
faith in their future, I bespeak for them and their interests 
continued solicitude of Your Excellency and the Honorable, the 
Philippine Commission. 

Respectfully submitted, 

John J. Pershing, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Governor for the Moro Province* 

The Governor General, 
Manila, P. I. 
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APPENDIX I. 

OFFICIALS OF THE MORO PROVINCE FROM ITS ORGANIZATION TO DATE. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS. 

Major General Leonard Wood, July 25, 1903, to April 16, 1908. 
Brigadier General Tasker H. Bliss, April 17, 1906, to April 5, 1909. 
Captain Chas. B. Hagadorn, 23rd Infantry, Acting, April 6 to 26, 1909. 
Colonel Ralph W. Hoyt, 25th Infantry, April 27 to September 6, 1909. 
Captain Chas. B. Hagadorn, 23rd Infantry, Acting, September 7 to Novem- 
ber 8, 1909.. 
Brigadier General John J. Pershing, since November 9, 1909. 

PROVINCIAL SECRETARIES. 

Captain Geo. T. Langhorne, 11th Cavalry, August 15, 1903, to September 8, 

1906. 
Captain J. P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers, September 21, 1906, to August 3, 

1907. 
Captain W> B. Ladue, Corps of Engineers, August 4, 1907, to November 26, 

1908. 
Captain Chas. B. Hagadorn, 23rd Infantry, November 30, 1908, to March 25, 

1910. 
Captain John T. Nance, 2nd Cavalry, March 26, 1910, to February 28, 1911. 
Captain W» O. Reed, 6th Cavalry, March 1, 1911, to November 26, 1912. 
Charles R. Cameron, Acting, November 27, 1912, to March 19, 1913. 
Edward Bowditch, Jr., since March 20, 1913. 

PROVINCIAL TREASURERS. 

Fred A. Thompson, August 5, 1903, to March 1, 1910. 

Loren L. Day, Acting, March 2, 1910, to April 6, 1910. 

R. M. Corwine, April 7, 1910, to June 21, 1910. 

J. P. Fitzgerald, Acting, June 22, 1910, to August 31, 1910. 

Fred L. Wilson, Acting, September 1, 1910, to August 17, 1911. 

Fred L', Wilson, August 18, 1911, to April 30, 1912. 

Charles Stark, since May 1, 1912. 

PROVINCIAL ATTORNEYS. 

John E. Springer, August 19, 1903, to October 18, 1906. 
Richard Campbell, October 19, 1906, to August 31, 1908. 
Wm. M. Connor, Jr., since September 14, 1908. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS. 

Wm. M. Connor, Jr., October 7, 1903, to September 13, 1908. 

Jas. F. Yeager, September 23, 1908, to May 31, 1909. 

Leo T. Gibbens, June 1, 1909, to June 30, 1910. 

Captain Samuel T. Ansell, Judge Advocate GeneraPs Department, July 16, 

1910, to May 31, 1911. 
Jas. R. Malott, June 20, 1911, to September 1, 1912. 
Thos. N. Powell, since November 1, 1912. 

ENGINEERS OF THE MORO PROVINCE. 

Captain Chas. Keller, Corps of Engineers, August 15, 1903, to June 1, 1905. 
Captain F. R. McCoy, 3rd Cavalry, June 9, 1905, to January 31, 1906. 
Captain J* P. Jervey, Corps of Engineers, February 1, 1906, to August 3, 1907. 
Captain W. B. Ladue, Corps of Engineers, August 4, 1907, to November 26, 

1908. 
C. F. Vance, Acting, November 27, 1908, to September 7, 1909. 
C. F. Vance, September 8, 1909, to July 31, 1910. 

Captain Paul S. Bond, Corps of Engineers, August 6, 1910, to March 15, 1912. 
V. R. Stirling, since March 15, 1912. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF THE MORO PROVINCE. 

Dr. N. M. Saleeby, September 2, 1903, to June 30, 1906, 
Chas* R. Cameron, since August 20, 1907* 
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PROVINCIAL HEALTH OFFICERS. 

Major D. C. Howard, Medical Corps, January 2, 1909, to March 8, 1909. 
Colonel L. Brechemin, Medical Corps, March 9, 1909, to May 10, 1909. 
Colonel Wm. M. Gray, Medical Corps, May 11, 1909, to July 30. 1909. 
Major Jere B. Clayton, Medical Corps, July 31, 1909, to May 24, 1910. 
Colonel Chas. Richard, Medical Corps, May 25, 1910, to June 30, 1911. 
Major Henry Page, Medical Corps, July 1, 1911, to July 9, 1911. 
Captain John Hanner, Medical Corps, July 10, 1911, to February 15, 1912. 
Captain E. W. Ames, Philippine Constabulary, February 16, 1912, to July 15, 

191Z. 
Captain Frank W. Weed, Medical Corps, since July 16, 1912. 

DISTRICT GOVERNORS OF COTABATO. 

Captain Carl Reichmann, 17th Infantry, September 9, 1903, to March 31, 1904. 
Captain Robert A. Van Horn, 17th Infantry, April 1, 1904, to December 31, 

1905. 
Major Chas. T. Boyd, Philippine Scouts, January 1, 1906, to October 27, 1906. 
Major C. C. Smith, Philippine Scouts, October 28, 1906, to June 26, 1907. 
Major A. B. Foster, Philippine Scouts, June 27, 1907, to May 10, 1909. 
Major S. D. Rockenbach, Philippine Scouts, May 11, 1909, to June 30, 1909. 
Major Elvin E. Heiberg, Philippine Scouts, July 1, 1909, to August 9, 1912. 
Edward Dworak, since August 10, 1912. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF COTABATO. 

Frank L. Dunleavy, November 11, 1903, to November 7, 1905. 

L. P. Hamilton, December 15, 1905, to September 10, 1906. 

Captain Henry Gilsheuser, Philippine Constabulary, November 12, 1906, to 

April 20, 1908. 
Captain Chas. E. Heartt, Philippine Constabulary, April 21, 1908, to January 

15, 1909. 
Captain Henry Gilsheuser, Philippine Constabulary, January 16, 1909, to 

December 31, 1909. 
Captain Chas. E. Heartt, Philippine Constabulary, January 15, 1910, to October 

18, 1912. 
Jefferson Deevy, Jr., since March 1, 1913. 

DISTRICT GOVERNORS OF DAVAO. 

Lieutenant Edward C. Bolton, 17th Infantry, October 23, 1903, to January 6, 
1906. 

Lieutenant Allen Walker, Philippine Scouts, July 14, 1906, to August 4, 1909. 

Ralph E. McFie, Acting, August 5, 1909, to December 16, 1909. 

Colonel Mark L. Hersey, Philippine Constabulary, December 17, 1909, to 
December 31, 1909. 

Major Henry Gilsheuser, Philippine Constabulary, January 1, 1910, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1912. 

Chas. F. Richmond, since February 1, 1912. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF DAVAO. 

Thos. R. Henderson, October 23, 1903, to November 30, 1904. 

O. V. Wood, December 1, 1904, to July 31, 1907. 

Max L. McCullough, August 1, 1907, to March 31, 1908. 

Ralph E. McFie, May 16, 1908, to March 25, 1910. 

Captain Henry Rodgers, Philippine Scouts, January 22, 1911, to June 30, 1911. 

Major H. J. Erickson, Philippine Scouts, August 15, 1911, to September 1, 

1911. 
Ricardo Pelayo, since March 1, 1913. 

DISTRICT GOVERNORS OF LANAO. 

Major Robert R. Bullard, 28th Infantry, November 11, 1903, to June 30, 1904. 
Captain Daniel B. Devore, 23rd Infantry, July 1, 1904, to February 6, 1906. 
Major E. W. Griffith, Philippine Constabulary, Acting, February 7, 1906, to 

March 10, 1906. 
Major E. W. Griffith, Philippine Constabulary, March 11, 1906, to November 

10, 1906. 
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Captain Jno. McA. Palmer, 15th Infantry, November 11, 1906, to September 
15,1907. 

Allen Gard, December 1, 1907, to November 30, 1908. 

Lieutenant Jesse Gaston, 18th Infantry, Acting", December 1, 1908, to June 
29, 1909. 

Colonel Thos. S. Davis, 18th Infantry, June 30, 1909, to September 30, 1909. 

Lieutenant Colonel Geo. S. Young, 21st Infantry, October 15, 1909, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1910. 

Major C. C. Smith, Philippine Scouts, October 1, 1910, to February 1, 1912. 

Major Henry Gilsheuser, since February 2, 1912. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF JL.ANAO. 

A. P. Hayne, January 1, 1904, to September 30, 1904. 

Captain E. W. Griffith, Philippine Constabulary, June 1, 1905, to March 5, 

1906 
Allen Gard, March 6, 1906, to December 1, 1907. 
Lieutenant J. L. Wood, Philippine Scouts, February 22, 1908, to April 22, 

1908. 
Lieutenant Jesse Gaston, 18th Infantry, April 23, 1908, to June 30, 1909. 
Captain Geo. S. Holmes, Philippine Constabulary, March 7, 1910, to April 30, 

Lieutenant Chas. W. Elliott, 21st Infantry, February 15, 1911, to April 15, 1911. 

Jefferson Deevy, Jr., May 1, 1912, to February 28, 1913. 

Lieutenant Guy V. Rohrer, Philippine Constabulary, since March 15, 1913. 

DISTRICT GOVERNORS OF SULU. 

Major Hugh L. Scott, 14th Cavalry, September 2, 1903, to July 7, 1906. 
Colonel E. Z. Steever, 4th Cavalry, July 8, 1906, to October 4, 1907. 
Brigadier General C. L. Hodges, October 5, 1907, to January 31,, 1908. 
Colonel Alexander Rodgers, 6th Cavalry, February 1, 1908, to December 10, 

1909. 
Lieutenant Colonel Lea Febiger, 3rd Infantry, December ll, 1909, to January 

31, 1910. 
Lieutenant W. O. Reed, 6th Cavalry, Acting, February 1 to May JO, 1910. 
Lieutenant W. O. Reed, 6th Cavalry, May 11, 1910. to February 28, 1911. 
Captain Edward L. King, 2nd Cavalry, March 1, 1911, to March 1, 1912. 
Captain W. O. Reed, 6th Cavalry, March 2, 1912, to November 19, 1912. 
Lieutenant W. W. Gordon, 2nd Cavalry, November 20, 1912, to June 20, 1913. 
V. L. Whitney, since June 21, 1913. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF STJLtr. 

Captain Oscar J. Charles, 17th Infantry, July 2, 1903, to June 30, 1905. 
Captain W. R. Smedberg, 14th Cavalry, July 2, 1905, to October 10, 1905. 
Captain Jas. R. Reeves, 14th Cavalry, October 11, 1905, to April 19, 1907. 
Captain Chas. C. Farmer, Jr., 4th Cavalry, June 12, 1907, to October 7, 1907. 
Lieutenant W. B. Grant, 3rd Cavalry, October 8, 1907, to January 28, 1908. 
Captain G. W. Byram, 6th Cavalry, Februarv 1, 1908, to November 30, 1909. 
Lieutenant W. O. Reed, 6th Cavalry, December 1, 1909, to May 11, 1910. 
Lieutenant W. W. Gordon, 2nd Cavalry, August 5 y 1910, to November 19, 1912. 
Lieutenant V. L. Whitney, Philippine Constabulary, November 20, 1912. to 

June 20, 1913. 
Captain Chas. E. Livingston, Philippine Constabulary, sinfce June 21, 1913. 

DISTRICT GOVERNORS OF ZAMBOANOA. 

Major John P. Finley, 28th Infantry, September 2, 1903, to April I, 1912. 
George A. Helfert, since April 2, 1912. 

DISTRICT SECRETARIES OF ZAMBOANQA. 

Captain Jno. R. Procter, Artillery Corps, October 1, 1903, to April 30, 1906. 
J. M. Browne, May 1, 1966, to April 1, 1908. 

Lieutenant W. S. Mapes, 25th Infantry, March 31, 1909, to May 31, 1909. 
Major Ephraim G. Peyton, Philippine Scouts, August 5, 1910, to June 30, 1912. 
Harry B. Hughes, since July 1, 1912. 
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APPENDIX II, 

TITLES OF IMPORTANT LAWS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OP THE 

MORO PROVINCE DURING THE PAST FOUR YEARS. THOSE OF GREATER 

INTEREST BEING PRINTED IN FULL OR ABSTRACTED. 

Act No. 247. 
AN ACT ESTABLISHING THE CRIME OF LARCENY OF LARGE 
CATTLE AND PROVIDING A PENALTY THEREFOR. 

Act No. 264. 
AN ACT RELATING TO CONTRACTS OF PERSONAL SERVICE AND 
ADVANCES THEREUNDER; DECLARING CERTAIN OFFENSES 
CONNECTED THEREWITH MISDEMEANORS, AND PRESCRIB- 
ING PUNISHMENT THEREFOR. 

(As Amended and Approved by the Philippine Commission, Nov- 
ember Tenth, Nineteen Hundred and Eleven.) 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. Any person who shall hereafter contract with another to render 
^ him personal service of any kind, andshall thereafter fraudulently, or with 
S «S23 u \^ r % hls em P lQ yer, fail or refuse to render such service 

as agreed upon, -shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

&ec. L. Any person who shall hereafter contract to receive from another 
^L S ^iTT 1C !i° f aDy k . ln , d ' an £ to com Pensate him therefor, and shall there- 
of!/*". ly ' Y Wltl ? mahcious ^tent to injure his employee, fail or 
refuse to receive such service or to make compensation as agreed upon, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

r,JSf* \ A ° y P e F son who shall hereafter contract with another to render 
SSE^hm™ ? f *?? k . m . d t0 *? im ' and sha11 thereafter, fraudulently, or 
IwrtS^ ? m .tent to injure the employer, procure advances in money or 
?3 ™j*K ^ value from him, with intent not to render the service agreed 
upon, and who shall thereafter, with like intent, fail or refuse to perform the 
T/ZZnJ g ^ ff' or repay the money thus fraudulently procured to be 
advanced, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

fJ? BC L- Any P erson who sha11 hereafter contract with another to receive 
irom him personal service of any kind, to compensate him therefor, and to 
E^?*£™ CeS IZ hlm ' ? nd sha11 thereafter fraudulently, or with malicious 
intent to injure the employee, receive the benefit of such service, in whole or 
iSJ^?' W i th llke intent fail or refuse to make the compensation or 

ad e anCe * S a «E? ed upon ' sha11 *» deemed fifuilty of a misdemeanor. 
wh!w « II!? 11 ^ 8 referred to in this Act may be either verbal or in 
n~*w!2S&S ie li mi ? tbe Wltn essed by at least two disinterested wit- 
™S£%? ? a .- by . u lood or mar riage, within the sixth degree, to either 
^fl^H™.*™^*' H* ey muSt Contain and clearlv recite all the conditions, 
SLtlv witnL c J 1 K tterS K a ^ ed U ? on ' which compose the same, must be 
™ 2„5& witnessed by subscribing witnesses, and be executed before a Justice 

^L^ XlI l a r.l UStlCe 0f a T £ bal Ward Court or a Ju stice of the Peace, who 
i^Tof^ y thereon ^ such execution and whose duty it shall be to read and 
explain the same to the parties before execution thereof; and the term of 

Al7^h C °^? Ct f *L P Fl St Kl or a definite time > not exceeding oneTea? 
t3\ t^t o^ ntrE fl f hall , be valid only between the original parties thereto, 
nun ml voM tra nsfer or assignment of any rights thereunder shall be 

A 8, TO EP° n conviction in ? Court of competent jurisdiction of any person 

^^hvAiXf lrl ? 1 ? tl0Il ^ 0, % Act ' the person so evicted shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than fifty pesos and not exceeding two hundred 

£5!5 ?L^i mprl ^ n , m t nt DOt needing thirty davs, for each offense: Pro- 
™S5«* fLnl 1,6 ^^ 1 ^.?^ P r ?secution under this Act unless the arrest 
warrant shall be issued within sixty days from the commission of the offense. 
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Sec. "?. This Act is not intended, and shall not be construed, to protect any 
of the parties to, or punish the violation of, any contract or matter connected 
therewith, where the inducement or consideration of such contract is money 
or other thing of value advanced to or for the employee prior to the commence- 
ment of service thereunder. 

Sec. 8. Act Numbered two hundred and fifty-six of the Legislative Council 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect on its passage. 

Enacted, April 20, 1911. 

Act No. 266. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE A NEW ASSESSMENT OF LAND FOR TAX- 
ATION IN THE MORO PROVINCE, AND TO AMEND IN CER- 
TAIN RESPECTS ACT NUMBERED FORTY-TWO OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, ENTITLED "AN ACT TO PROVIDE 
FOR THE LEVY, ASSESSMENT, AND COLLECTION OF AN AD- 
VALOREM TAX ON LAND". 

Act No. 267. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE A SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRADING STA- 
TIONS IN THE MORO PROVINCE FOR THE USE, BENEFIT, 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORO AND OTHER NON-CHRIS- 
TIAN TRIBES THEREOF. 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. There is hereby created a Board of Supervision of Industrial 
Trading Stations, with shall consist of the Secretary of the Moro Province, 
the Treasurer of the Moro Province, and the Chief of the Industrial Office of 
the Moro Province, and which shall have and exercise the powers and author- 
ity hereinafter conferred thereon. The Secretary of the Moro Province shall 
be the presiding officer of said board and the Chief of the Industrial Office 
shall be its secretary and shall keep the record of its proceedings, which 
shall be filed in his office. In case of the temporary absence or disability of 
the Secretary of the Moro Province, the Treasurer of the Moro Province 
shall act as the presiding officer, pro tempore, of the board. A majority of 
the board shall constitute a quorum, and the action of such majority shall be 
binding as the action of the board. The board shall hold regular meetings 
at such intervals as it shall determine and special meetings upon the call of 
the presiding officer. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty and within the power of the said Board of 
Supervision: 

(a) To establish and locate, maintain, operate and manage in each district 
of the Moro Province such number of industrial trading stations for the use, 
benefit, and development of the Moro and other non-Christian tribes of the 
locality and Province as prevailing conditions in each district may in its 
judgment require, and to discontinue any of the same whenever deemed 
advisable. 

(b) To provide for and regulate the purchase or other acquisition of a suf- 
ficient supply of merchandise and other commodities of every kind salable 
amongst and needed by the Moros and other non-Christian tribes of the 
Province, and the sale or barter of the same at aforesaid trading stations to 
such persons at a reasonable profit. 

(c) To provide for and regulate the purchase or other acquisition from 
aforesaid persons of all marketable Moro and non-Christian industrial pro- 
ducts and foodstuffs at aforesaid trading stations, at a fair valuation, and for 
the barter or sale of the same at a reasonable profit. 

(d) To establish, maintain, and operate at the provincial capital a central 
supply and sales station for the system of industrial trading stations herein 
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provided for. All industrial products and foodstuffs acquired by purchase or 
barter at the various trading stations established in each district which can- 
not therein be reasonably marketed at a reasonable profit shall be transported 
to said central station and there sold or bartered at a reasonable profit as 
soon as practicable thereafter, and all merchandise and other commodities 
acquired for distribution amongst and sale or barter at the various trading 
stations established in each district may be stored in such central station 
pending the distribution and shipment of the same to destination. 

(e) To establish, maintain and operate, at and in conjunction with each 
trading station established under the provisions of this Act, a public market 
for the special use and benefit of the Moro and other non-Christian tribe or 
tribes of the locality. Such markets shall be exempt from municipal taxation 
or regulation. , 

(?) *To supervise, direct and control the Chief of the Industrial Office in 
his capacity as superintendent of the system of industrial trading stations 
herein provided for; to examine all accounts and other records of all transac- 
tions; and, in its discretion, to delegate to said superintendent so much of the 
authority conferred upon said board by this section as may in its judgment 
be necessary to the practical and successful operation of the system of trading 
stations by this Act created. # 

(g) To provide, maintain and operate such transportation as in its judg- 
ment the proper transaction or necessities of business under the provisions of 
this Act may require. 

(h) To make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the proper 
execution of the powers herein defined and conferred on said board. 

Sec. 3. The Chief of the Industrial Office shall be the superintendent of 
the system of industrial trading stations herein provided for, and, in such 
capacity, shall, under the supervision, direction and control of the Board of 
Supervision, himself and through his duly authorized agents, conduct, 
operate and manage said system, the central supply and sales station, and 
each industrial trading station established under the provisions of this Act, 
and fix and provide for the collection of reasonable fees for the use of the 
public markets hereinbefore provided for; he shall employ the necessary 
storekeepers, who as his agents shall have immediate charge of aforesaid 
stations, at such daily, monthly or other compensation as the Board of Sup- 
ervision may in each case fix and provide, which shall be payable from the 
funds to the credit of the reimbursable appropriation hereinafter provided; 
he shall keep all accounts and other records of all transactions of said system 
and the several trading stations thereof; he shall, under the control above 
provided and pursuant to subsection (d) of section two hereof, purchase or 
otherwise acquire all merchandise and other commodities for distribution 
amongst and sale or barter at the various trading stations established in 
each district, and shall, subject to like control and pursuant to said subsec- 
tion, market or otherwise dispose of all industrial products and foodstuffs 
acquired at said trading stations; he shall also, and under the control above 
provided, fix and regulate the prices of all of aforesaid industrial products 
and foodstuffs, merchandise and other commodities, purchased, sold or bar- 
tered as provided for in this Act. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated, out of any funds in the treasury of 
the Moro Province not otherwise appropriated, the sum of fifty thousand 
pesos or so much thereof as the aforesaid Board of Supervision shall deem 
necessary, for the establishment, maintenance and operation of the aforesaid 
system and stations thereof, which shall constitute a permanent reimbursable 
fund, to be known as the Moro and non-Christian Industrial Trading Station 
Fund. The receipts resulting from the operation of the aforesaid system and 
stations thereof shall accrue to the benefit of such fund and shall be deposited 
at such regular intervals as the aforesaid Board of Supervision shall deter- 
mine with the Treasurer of the Moro Province. All expenses and other 
charges in connection with the establishment, maintenance and operation of 
the aforesaid system and stations thereof shall be paid from aforesaid fund. 

Sec. 5. Act numbered two hundred and sixteen of the Legislative Council 
is hereby repealed. . 

Sec. 6. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commis- 
sion, this Act shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred and eleven. 
Enacted, June 8th, 1911. 
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Act No. 268. 
AN ACT TO AMEND IN CERTAIN RESPECTS ACT NUMBERED ONE 
HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 
ENTITLED "AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
AND PROCEDURE OF TRIBAL WARD COURTS". 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. Section one of Act Numbered One hundred and forty-two of the 
Legislative Council, entitled "An Act Providing for the Organization and 
Procedure of Tribal Ward Courts", is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

' 'Section 1. There is hereby created for each tribal ward of each district of 
the Moro Province a tribal ward court which when sitting either at the dis- 
trict capital or within any tribal ward of the district, shall have and exercise 
throughout the district the jurisdiction hereinafter conferred thereon". 

Sec. 2. Section five of aforesaid Act Numbered one hundred and forty-two 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

"Sec 5. The sessions of each tribal ward court shall be held at such times 
and in such places within the tribal ward or at the district capital as the 
governor of the district may from time to time by written order direct. The 
governor of the district shall by written order direct a justice or auxiliary 
justice of the tribal ward courts to preside over the sessions of the court which 
are ordered by him to be held in any tribal ward of the district or at the dis- 
trict capital. The originals of the orders mentioned in this section shall be 
preserved in the office of the secretary of the district. 

"The governor of the district shall have and exercise general administrative 
supervision over the tribal ward courts in this Act created, and such authority 
shall include the power to prescribe the necessary forms and records for the 
proper conduct and record of the proceedings of the same. He shall keep 
himself informed of the manner in which such courts operate and perform 
their duties under this Act, by personal inspection of the same in so far as 
possible, from periodic or other reports which he shall require of the same, 
and from all other available sources. Upon the conclusion of any term or 
sessions of a tribal ward court ordered by the governor of the district as herein 
provided, it shall be the duty of the justice or auxiliary justice presiding 
thereat, within thirty days thereafter, to forward to said governor of the dis- 
trict a report showing the number of suits begun in such court during such 

term or sessions, the nature thereof, whether civil or criminal and if the 

latter, stating the offense charged and the judgment or sentence, the mode of 
disposition, whether by voluntary dismissal or otherwise, and the number still 
pending. Such report shall be filed in the office of the secretary of the dis- 
trict, and it shall be the duty of the governor of the district, with the assis- 
tance of said secretary, to embody a summary of such reports separately 
tabulated for each tribal ward and the district capital, together with other 
matters of interest and importance relating to the administration of justice 
in tribal ward courts, in a brief report, which he shall forward at the close of 
each calendar year to the Secretary of the Moro Province." 

Sec. 3. Section six of aforesaid Act Numbered One hundred and forty-two, 
as amended, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

"Sec. 6. Tribal ward courts shall have and exercise jurisdiction only in 
civil actions in which the parties in interest, or any of them, are Moros or 
members of some other non-Christian tribe, and in criminal actions in which 
the accused, or any of them, are Moros or members of some other non- 
Christian tribe. Within the limits defined in the preceding sentence, tribal 
ward courts shall have and exercise the jurisdiction now or hereafter vested 
by law in courts of justice of the peace. Such tribal ward courts shall have 
jurisdiction to make preliminary investigations of criminal offenses, jurisdic- 
tion to hear and determine which is vested in Courts of First Instance, when 
the accused or any of them are Moros or members of some other non-Christian 
tribe. Tribal ward courts shall also have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
violations of the ordinances of the district board. 

"In addition to the above defined jurisdiction, tribal ward courts, within 
aforesaid limits, are hereby further vested with the original jurisdiction to 
hear and determine civil actions in which the value of the subject-matter or 



amount of the demand does not exceed two thousand pesos, exclusive of 
interest, and criminal actions in which the penalty provided by law for the 
offense whereof the accused be charged does not include or is not capital 
punishment: Provided, That in the trial of any action, civil or criminal, 
involving* the jurisdiction vested in tribal ward courts by this paragraph, 
either of the justices of such courts in each district, created by subsection (k) 
of section thirteen oi Act Numbered Seven hundred and eighty-seven of the 
Philippine Commission, shall preside.' ' 

Sec. 4. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commis- 
sion, this Act shall take effect July first, nineteen hundred and eleven. 

Enacted, June 8th, 1911. 

Act No. 272. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE A SPECIAL FORM OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE MUNICIPALITY OF ZAMBOANGA AND AMENDING THE 
MUNICIPAL CODE OF THE MORO PROVINCE IN ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO SAID MUNICIPALITY. 

Abstract: 

This act provides a commission form of government for the Municipality 
of Zamboanga, denominated therein the City of Zamboanga. Three commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of the Moro Province constitute the Muni- 
cipal Board, each commissioner having control of one of the three depart- 
ments of Public Safety and Finance, Sanitation, and Public Works, into 
which the functions of city government are divided. 

Act No. 273. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE A SYSTEM FOR THE APPROPRIATION OF 
PUBLIC WATER AND FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF 
WATER POWER NOT EXCEEDING FIFTY HORSE-POWER AND 
FOR THE DETERMINATION AND PROTECTION OF EXISTING 
RIGHTS THERETO, WITHIN THE MORO PROVINCE; TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR SURVEYS FOR, AND THE CONSTRUCTION, MAIN- 
TENANCE AND OPERATION OF, IRRIGATION PROJECTS BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE MORO PROVINCE, FOR THE RE- 
PAYMENT OF MONEY EXPENDED THEREIN, FOR THE CONS- 
TRUCTION OF IRRIGATION PROJECTS BY PRIVATE PERSONS; 
AND PROVIDING PENALTIES FOR ITS VIOLATION AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES. 

Act No. 286. 

AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE PROTECTION OF COCOANUT TREES 
FROM THE RAVAGES OF CERTAIN BEETLES. 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, he it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the owner or person in charge of any 
cocoanut tree which is dead or attacked by the rhynchophorus ferrugineus, 
commonly known as the red beetle, to immediately uproot such trees and 
either to burn the same or to bury it in the ground at a depth of not less than 
one meter or completely submerge it in water so that said tree may not serve 
as a breeding place for beetles and that the beetle and eggs and larvae thereof 
which may be contained in said tree shall be totally destroyed. 

Sec. 2. Any owner or person in charge of cocoanut trees who shall neglect 
or refuse to perform the duty imposed upon him by the next preceding section 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding nfty pesos for every tree in respect to 
which such neglect or refusal occurs. 



Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any person to keep or permit to remain on 
premises owned or occupied by him dead cocoanut trees or stumps, cocoanut 
timber or rubbish heaps, vegetable refuse, or other matter likely to harbor 
or become breeding places for the oryctes rhinoceros, commonly known as the 
black beetle, or the rhynchophorus ferrugineus, commonly known as the red 
beetle, and any such person who shall neglect or refuse to remove or destroy 
the same when requested so to do in writing by any officer of the district or 
municipality wherein said premises are located, or by any owner or occupant 
of land planted with cocoanut trees and situated within one mile of the pre- 
mises on which such dead cocoanut trees or stumps, cocoanut timber or rub- 
bish heaps, vegetable refuse, or other such matter are kept, shall be liable to a 
tine not exceeding two hundred pesos. 

Sec. 4. Upon the conviction of any person under sections two or three 
hereof the governor of the district wherein such premises are located shall 
cause such dead cocoanut trees or stumps, cocoanut timber or rubbish heaps, 
vegetable refuse, or other such matter to be removed or destroyed, and the 
cost necessary therefor shall be a lien upon the property and collectible as are 
other taxes upon real property. 

Sec. 5. All provincial, district or municipal officers shall have access at all 
reasonable times into and upon any land whereon any cocoanut tree is growing 
for the purpose of inspecting such tree and also into and upon any land or pre- 
mises where there is reason to suppose that there are kept any such things 
as in article three hereof are referred to. 

Sec. 6. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect on its passage. 

Enacted, April 29th, 1912. 

Act No. 298. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE WIDENING, STRAIGHTENING, 
AND RECONSTRUCTION BY THE CITY OF ZAMBOANGA OF 
A PORTION OF CALLE FELIPE II, AND THE LEVY AND 
ENFORCEMENT OF AN ASSESSMENT THEREFOR UPON ABUT- 
TING PROPERTY OWNERS. 

Act No. 299. 

AN ACT TO AMEND IN CERTAIN RESPECTS ACT NUMBERED 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL, ENTITLED "AN ACT TO ESTABLISH FIRE 
LIMITS IN THE CITY OF ZAMBOANGA, TO REGULATE THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS WITHIN SUCH LIMITS, AND 
TO REPEAL ACT NUMBERED SEVENTY-SEVEN OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COUNCIL''. 

Abstract: 

This act creates a "Manila Construction Area" in the congested business 
district of Zamboanga, within which building regulations are established as 
follows: 

"(A) Each building shall have its external walls on the ground floor of 
reenforced concrete, stone, cement, or brick, or of a timber, iron or steel 
framework filled in with concrete, stone, cement, or brick, any structure with 
wooden framework to be fireproof in the opinion of the Engineer of the Moro 
Province. The external ground floor walls shall be not less than twenty 
centimeters in thickness and not less than two and five-tenths meters in height 
above the sidewalk grade. 

"(J3) Each building shall have a fire wall on all sides except those fronting 
on streets, which fire wall shall be of reenforced concrete, stone, cement, or 
brick, not less than twenty centimeters in thickness extending continuously 
from the foundations to not less than one meter above the adjoining portion 
of the roof of the same building. Such fire wall shall have no openings what- 
soever except such as may be necessary for shafting, belts, steam or water 
pipes, or electric connections, in no case exceeding two square feet in area: 
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Provided, however, That other openings may be permitted if protected by double 
fireproof doors to the satisfaction of the Engineer of the Moro Province. 

' 'Wooden floor joists shall not be permitted to extend through any fire wall. 
In case posts are partially or entirely embedded in the fire walls, at least 
twenty centimeters of the material of the wall shall extend outside the posts. 

4 'The distance between fire walls measured on the street front shall not 
exceed thirty meters unless otherwise authorized by the Engineer of the Moro 
Province. 

"Where two buildings abut, each shall have its walls as herein provided. 
The fire wall may, with the approval of the Engineer of the Moro Province, 
be also a supporting wall of the building. 

"(C) Each building shall have its upper story or stories of reenforced 
concrete, stone, cement, brick, iron, timber or other similar strong material, 
approved by the Engineer of the Moro Province, with roof of slate, tile, metal, 
or a composition of asbestos or other incombustible mineral ingredients. 

No. 304. 

AN ACT TO PROTECT THE INTERESTS OF THE MORO AND OTHER 
NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES OF THE MORO PROVINCE AND TO 
PROMOTE PUBLIC ORDER THEREIN BY REGULATING 
TRADE WITH SUCH MORO AND OTHER NON-CHRISTIAN 
TRIBES. 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to trade with any Moro or 
other non-Christian inhabitants of the Moro Province in any tribal ward of 
the Moro Province without first having obtained proper license therefor as 
provided in this Act. 

Sec. 2. Licenses to trade with such Moro or other non-Christian in- 
habitants of the Moro Province shall consist of two classes, as follows: 

(1) Moro and non-Christian general trading license. 

(2) Moro and non-Christian itinerant trading license. 

Sec. 3. The Moro and non-Christian general trading license shall be issued 
upon application therefor as hereinafter provided by the district governor of 
the district embracing the tribal ward or wards within which the applicant 
proposes to trade, and shall unless thereafter duly revoked entitle the person 
named therein as licensee to trade at a fixed place of business during the term 
of such license with aforesaid Moro or other non-Christian inhabitants in the 
commodities or classes of merchandise stated in the license at the locality or 
localities within a tribal ward or wards of such district therein specified. 
Such licenses shall be issued for a term not exceeding two years, which shall 
be determined in each case by the district governor, and shall be issued in 
duplicate, without any charge or fee therefor, upon a printed form which 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Moro Province, one copy of which 
shall be delivered to the licensee or his duly authorized agent, and one copy 
retained and filed in the office of the secretary of the district. Every such 
license shall state: 

(a) Name, nationality, residence, and postoffice address of licensee. 

(b) Term of the license as respects each place of business specified therein. 

(c) Commodities or classes of merchandise in which licensee is authorized to 
trade, and minimum approximate amount and value of the same which licensee 
engages to carry in stock. 

(d) Locality or localities within a tribal ward or wards of the district at 
which licensee is authorized to maintain a fixed place of business whereat to 
trade. 

(e) That the license shall be subject to revocation in the manner and for 
the causes provided in this Act. 

And any other data or matters which the Secretary of the Moro Province 
may in his judgment prescribe. 

It shall be unlawful for any licensee holding a Moro and non-Christian gen- 
eral trading license to trade in any tribal ward of the Moro Province with 
any of the Moro or other non-Christian inhabitants of such Province in any 
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commodities or classes of merchandise or at any place or places of business 
other than as respectively specified in said license. 

Sec. 4. Any person, resident in the Philippine Islands and of good moral 
character, or any copartnership or other association of persons the members 
whereof are resident in the Philippine Islands and of good moral character, 
or any corporation duly organized under the laws of, or duly authorized to do 
business within, the Philippine Islands, desiring to obtain a Moro and non- 
Christian general trading license hereunder, shall make application in writing 
therefor to the district governor of the district embracing the tribal ward 
or wards within which such applicant proposes to trade upon a printed form 
which shall be prescribed and supplied by the Secretary of the Moro Prov- 
ince, and shall contain, inter alia, the following information: 

(a) Name, nationality, residence, and postoffice address of applicant. 9 

(b) Term of the license applied for, as respects each place of business 
specified in the application. # . 

(c) Commodities or classes of merchandise for which license to trade is 
desired, and minimum approximate amount and value of the same which 
applicant engages, if granted a license, to carry in stock. 

(d) Locality or localities within a tribal ward or wards of the district at 
which license is desired to maintain a fixed place of business whereat to trade. 

Every application for a Moro and non-Christian general trading license shall 
be made and subscribed by, and every such corresponding license granted shall 
be issued to, and in the name of, the real owner or owners of the business 
comprehended in such application and license; and every such application 
shall contain a certificate signed by the applicant or applicants therein to the 
effect that such applicant or applicants have not made or subscribed the 
application as agent or in representation or interest of any other person or 
persons whatsoever than the applicant or applicants therein, and that it is the 
bona fide intention of such applicant or applicants to be and remain during the 
term of the license applied for the sole owner or owners of the business to be 
engaged in and conducted thereunder, if such license be granted. 

Sec. 5. Before issuing to any person a Moro and non-Christian general 
trading license under the provisions of this Act, the district governor may in 
his discretion, to be exercised as the proper protection of the Moro and non- 
Christian inhabitants of the district may render necessary, require the applicant 
therefor to furnish bond to the Government of the Moro Province in such 
penal sum as the district governor shall determine, not in excess of twenty 
thousand pesos, with at least two good sureties to be approved by the district 
governor, renewable each year, conditioned that the obligor will faithfully 
observe the provisions of this Act and regulations thereunder, and in no 
respect violate the same. 

Sec. 6. The district governor to whom application hereunder has been made 
for a Moro and non-Christian general trading license may disapprove and re- 
ject the same whenever he is satisfied that the applicant is not a person of 
good moral character, or that the interests of the Moro and non-Christian in- 
habitants of the district or any tribal ward thereof, or the interests of public 
order therein, would be jeopardized or prejudicially affected by the issuance 
of the license applied for, or if such a license previously granted to the ap- 
plicant has been revoked as provided in section seven hereof, or a forfeiture 
of his bond hereunder decreed. Otherwise, and in case no bond be required 
or after the same be furnished in accordance with the preceding section, the 
district governor shall approve such application and grant and issue aforesaid 
license thereon for the term applied for or for such lesser term as he shall 
deem proper, which shall in no case exceed two years from and after the is- 
suance thereof. 

Sec. 7. The district governor shall have power to revoke and cancel at any 
time any Moro and nan-Christian general trading license for any of the causes 
hereinbelow stated by written notice of such revocation and cancellation, 
stating the cause thereof, furnished the licensee or his agent or employee at 
each place of business maintained under such license, whenever in his judg- 
ment any of sueh eauses exist, which shall consist of the following: 

(a) Willful misrepresentation of any of the matters stated in the applica* 
tion for license. nn . . 

(6) Grossly excessive or unreasonable prices received or demanded or un- 
reasonably low prices paid or offered in the course of business transacted 
under such license. 
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(c) Substantial violation of or failure to perform the conditions of such 
license contained therein or in the application therefor, without just cause, in 
the judgment of the district governor. 

(d) Substantial violation of or failure to observe the provisions of this Act 
or the regulations thereunder, without just cause, in the judgment of the dis- 
trict governor. 

Any holder of a Moro and non-Christian general trading license who shall 
feel agrieved at the action of the district governor in revoking and cancelling 
the same as herein provided, may appeal in writing to the Governor of the 
Moro Province for a review of such action by such officer, and the decision on 
such appeal of the Governor of the Moro Province shall be final: Provided, 
That pending such decision of the Governor of the Moro Province, such 
revocation and cancellation by the district governor of the license involved 
in such appeal shall in no wise be suspended or affected. 

Sec. 8. No license granted under the provisions of this Act shall be in any 
manner assignable or transferable, and every attempted assignment or trans- 
fer thereof shall be null and void: Provided, That this provision shall not be 
construed to prevent one or more joint licensees in a single Moro and non- 
Christian general trading license from disposing of their interests in such 
license and the business established thereunder to any remaining joint licensee 
or licensees upon the approval of the district governor first obtained, which 
approval, showing the date thereof, shall be indorsed on the face of such 
license. 

Sec. 9. Every place of business operated under a Moro and non-Christian 
general trading license shall at all times be subject and open to inspection 
and examination by the district governor or his duly authorized agent, as well 
as all books, records, papers, and accounts pertaining to the business therein 
conducted. Every such license shall by the licensee or his agent be produced 
for examination upon demand of the district governor or his duly authorized 
agent on any occasion of such inspection. 

Sec. 10. Whenever any person operating a place of business under a Moro 
and non-Christian general trading license shall discontinue business thereunder 
prior to the expiration of the term of the same, he shall without delay notify 
in writing the district governor of such discontinuance. 

Sec. 11. The Governor of the Moro Province is hereby authorized when- 
ever m his opinion the public interest may require the same, to prohibit by 
proclamation all trade with the Moro and non-Christian inhabitants of the 
Moro Province in any district, or tribal ward or wards of any district, or the 
introduction in any district or tribal ward or wards for purposes of such trade 
of any commodities or merchandise, or of any particular article, and to revoke 
all existing licenses issued under the provisions of this Act in any district, and 
to direct that all applications for such licenses therein shall be rejected. So 
long as such proclamation shall continue in force, it shall be unlawful on the 
part of any person knowingly to violate or fail to comply with the provisions 
of the same in any respect. 

Sec. 12. Every violation of the provisions of section one, of the final par- 
agraph of section three, and of section eleven of this Act, is hereby declared 
to be a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding two hun- 
dred pesos or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 13. The word "person' ' as used in the preceding sections of this Act 
shall be contrued to import both the plural and the singular, as the case 
demands, and shall include copartnerships or other commercial associations 
and corporations. When construing and enforcing the provisions of this Act, 
the act, omission, or failure of any officer, agent, or other person acting for or 
employed by any copartnership or other commercial association or corporation, 
within the scope of his employment or office, shall in every case be also deem- 
ed to be the act, omission, or failure of such copartnership, association, or 
corporation, as well as that of the person. 

Sec. 14. The Moro and non-Christian itinerant trading license shall be 
issued upon application therefor as hereinafter provided by the district 
governor of the district embracing the tribal ward or wards within which 
the applicant proposes to trade, and shall, unless thereafter duly revoked, 
entitle the person named therein as licensee to trade in person as a ped- 
dler or itinerant trader anywhere within the tribal ward or wards therein 
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stated, during the term of such license, with the Moro or other non-Christian 
inhabitants of the Moro Province in the commodities or classes of merchandise 
stated in the same. Such licenses shall be issued for a term not exceeding one 
year, which shall be determined in each case by the district governor, and 
shall be issued in duplicate, without any charge or fee therefor, upon a printed 
form which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Moro Province, one 
copy of which shall be delivered to the licensee and one copy retained and filed 
in the office of the secretary of the district. Every such license shall state: 

(a) Name, nationality, residence and postoffice address of licensee. 

(b) Term of the license. , 

(c) Commodities or classes of merchandise in which licensee is authorized 
to trade. . , , 

(d) Tribal ward or wards of the district within which licensee is authorized 
to trade. , , . 

(e) That the license shall be subject to revocation m the manner and for 
the causes provided in this Act. 

And any other data or matters which the Secretary of the Moro Province 
may in his judgment prescribe. 

Sec. 15. Any person of good moral character desiring to obtain a Moro 
and non-Christian itinerant trading license hereunder shall make application 
in writing therefor to the district governor of the district embracing the 
tribal ward or wards within which such applicant proposes to trade upon a 
printed form which shall be prescribed and supplied by the Secretary of the 
Moro Province, and shall contain, inter alia, the following information: 

(a) Name, age, nationality, residence, and local postoffice address of applicant. 

(b) Term of the license applied -for. . 

(c) Commodities or classes of merchandise for which license to trade is 
desired. . 

(d) Tribal ward or wards of the district within which license to trade is 
desired. 

Sec. 16. The district governor to whom application hereunder has been 
made for a Moro and non-Christian itinerant trading license may disapprove 
and reject the same whenever he is satisfied that the applicant is not a person 
of good moral character, or that the interests of the Moro and non-Christian 
inhabitants of the district or any tribal ward thereof, or the interest of public 
order therein, would be jeopardized or prejudicially affected by the issuance 
of the license applied for, or if such a licence previously granted to the appli- 
cant has been revoked as provided in section seventeen hereof. Otherwise, 
the district governor shall approve such application and grant and issue 
aforesaid license thereon for the term applied for or for such lesser term as 
he shall deem proper, which shall in no case exceed one year from and after 
the issuance thereof. 

Sec. 17. The district governor shall have power to revoke and cancel at 
any time any Moro and non-Christian itinerant trading license for any of the 
causes hereinbelow stated by written notice of such revocation and cancella- 
tion stating the cause thereof and furnishing the licensee either in person, to 
take effect upon receipt, or by mailing the same addressed to him at the post- 
office address stated in his application to take effect twenty days thereafter, 
as the district governor may deem expedient, whenever in his judgment any 
Of such causes exist, which shall consist of the following: 

(a) Willful misrepresentation of any of the matters stated in the applica- 
tion for license. 

(b) Grossly excessive or unreasonable prices received or demanded or un- 
reasonably low prices paid or offered in the course of business transacted 
under such license. 

(c) Substantial violation of the conditions of such license contained therein, 
in the judgment of the district governor. t 

(d) Substantial violation of or failure to observe the provisions of this Act 
or the regulations thereunder, without just cause, in the judgment of the dis- 
trict governor. 

Provided, however, That the district governor so revoking and cancelling 
such license shall be authorized to rescind and annul such revocation and 
cancellation as of the date thereof upon written protest and request to that 
effect made within a reasonable time thereafter by the holder of the license 
so revoked and annulled and after hearing thereon in which it shall be made 
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to appear to the satisfaction of the district governor that such holder is in 
no wise in substantial default. . 

Sec. 18. All commodities and merchandise offered for sale or acquired 
under a Moro and non-Christian itinerant trading license and in the actual 
and visible possession of the holder thereof, shall be subject to inspection and 
examination at all times by the district governor or his duly authorized agent 
as well as the aforesaid license, which shall be produced upon demand of such 
governor or agent. Every such holder shall without delay notify in writing 
the district governor whenever he shall discontinue business under aforesaid 
license prior to the expiration of the term of the same. 

Sec. 10. The Governor of the Moro Province is hereby authorized to make 
and promulgate such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the proper 
execution of the powers herein created and conferred and for the purpose of 
carrying the provisions of this Act into full force and effect. 

Sec. 20. Nothing in the provisions of this Act shall be construed to repeal, 
amend, alter, or to be in derogation of any of the provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Law of Nineteen hundred and four. # # 

Sec. 21. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect January first, nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Enacted, July 24, 1913. 

No. 305. 

AN ACT TO PROTECT THE MORO AND OTHER NON-CHRISTIAN 
INHABITANTS OF THE MORO PROVINCE IN THE EXERCISE 
OF THEIR CONTRACTUAL RIGHTS AND IN THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS. 

By auiliority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. Save and except contracts of sale or barter of personal pro- 
perty and contracts of personal service comprehended by Act Numbered Two 
hundred and sixtv-four of the Legislative Council, no contract or agreement 
shall be made in the Moro Province by any person with any Moro or other 
non-Christian tribe or portion thereof of the Moro Province or with any in- 
dividual Moro or other non-Christian inhabitant of the same for the payment 
or delivery of any money or other thing of value in present or in prospect- 
ive, or in any manner affecting or relating to any real property, unless such 
contract or agreement be executed and approved as follows: 

(1) Such contract or agreement shall be in writing, and a duplicate thereof 
delivered to each party. . ' 

(2) It shall be executed before a judge of a court of record, justice or aux- 
liarv justice of a tribal ward court, justice of the peace, or notary public, and 
shall bear the approval of the governor of the district wherein the same was 
executed or of his representative duly authorized in writing for such purpose, 
indorsed upon it. , . . _ , 

(3) It shall contain the names of all parties in interest, their residence and 
occupation: and if made with any such aforementioned tribe or portion there- 
of, by their tribal authorities, the scope of authority and the reason for 
exercising that authority, shall be specifically stated. # 

(4) It shall state the time when and place where made, the particular pur- 
pose for which made, the special thing or things to be done under it, and, if 
for the collection of money, the basis of the claim, the source from which it 
is to be collected and the person or persons to whom payment is to be made, 
the disposition to be made thereof when collected, the amount or rate per 
centum of the fee in all cases; and if any contingent matter or condition 
constitutes a part of the contract or agreement, the same shall be specifically 

(5) Where such contract or agreement is executory, it shall have a fixed 
limited time to run, which shall be distinctly stated. . 

(6) The judge, justice or auxiliary justice of a tribal ward court, justice 
of the peace, or notary public before whom such contract or agreement is 
executed, shall certify officially thereon the time when and place where such 
contract or agreement was executed, and that it was in his presence, and who 
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are the interested parties thereto, as stated to him at the time; the parties 
present making the same; the source and extent of authority claimed at the 
time by the contracting- parties to make the contract or agreement, and 
whether made in person, or by agent or attorney of any party or parties 
thereto. 

Sec. 2. Every contract or agreement made in violation of the preceding 
section shall be null and void; and all money or other thing of value paid to 
any person by any aforesaid Moro or non-Christian inhabitant or tribe or 
portion thereof, or any other person, for or on his or their behalf, there- 
under or pursuant thereto, may be recovered by suit in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the Moro Province in any court of competent jurisdiction; and one- 
half thereof shall be paid to the person suing for the same, and the other 
half shall be paid into the treasury of the Moro Province for the use of the 
aforesaid Moro or non-Christian inhabitant or tribe or portion thereof by or 
for whom it was so paid. 

Sec. 3. Every person who shall receive any sum of money or other thing 
of value under or pursuant to any contract or agreement made in violation of 
section one hereof, and his aiders and abettors, shall, in addition to the forfeit- 
ure of the same as provided in section two hereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceeding two 
hundred pesos or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in the provisions of this Act shall be construed to repeal, 
amend, alter, or to be in derogation of any of the provisions of Act Num- 
bered Seven hundred eighteen of the Philippine Commission. 

Sec. 5. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect on its passage. 

Enacted, July 24, 1913. 

No. 306. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE IMPOSITION AND COLLECTION 
OF A CAPITATION TAX, TO CREATE A ROAD AND BRIDGE 
FUND FROM THE PROCEEDS THEREOF FOR EACH DISTRICT 
OF THE MORO PROVINCE, AND TO REPEAL EXISTING IN- 
CONSISTENT LEGISLATION. 

By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of Hie Moro Province, that: 

Section 1. In lieu of the assessment of road labor imposed by Act Num- 
bered One hundred eighty-seven of the Legislative Council, entitled "The 
Road Law of the Moro Province", and of the tax imposed by Act Numbered 
Two hundred nineteen thereof, there is hereby laid in each district of the 
Moro Province upon every male person residing in any such district over 
eighteen and under sixty years of age a capitation tax of three pesos, payable 
annually as provided in this Act: Provided, That persons embraced in any of 
the following classes shall not be subject thereto: 

1. Officers and enlisted members of the United States Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps; 

2. Civilian employees of the military branch of the United States Govern- 
ment who have come to the Philippine Islands under orders of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; 

3. Diplomatic and consular representatives and officials of foreign powers; 

4. Paupers, insane persons, and imbeciles; 

5. Persons serving a sentence of more than one year in a public prison; 

6. Persons who have obtained current year Internal Revenue Cedulas before 
acquiring residence in the Moro Province: And provided further, That such 
capitation tax, as laid upon persons subject to the poll or cedula personal tax 
imposed by section one hundred and twenty, as now or hereafter amended, of 
the Internal Revenue Law of Nineteen hundred and four, shall be two pesos. For 
the purpose of this Act, the residence of any person who has a family in any 
such district shall be held to be where his family resides, and the residence 
of any other person shall be held to be where he lodges or may be found. 

Sec. 2. The capitation tax above provided shall be payable to any duly 
authorized agent of the Treasurer of the Moro Province at any time during 



the period from January first to April thirtieth of each calendar year, and 
shall be deemed to be delinquent on and after the first day of May of each 
year: Provided, however, That persons subject to this tax not residents of any 
district of the Moro Province prior to May first of any year, but who there- 
after reside in such district, may pay the same within thirty days after 
inception of such residence without incurring delinquency hereunder: And 
provided further, That payment or satisfaction of such tax for any previous 
year or years and presentation of the corresponding certificate therefor shall 
not be deemed a condition precedent to the right of any person subject thereto 
to pay such tax and receive the corresponding certificate in and for any subse- 
quent year. 

Sec. 3. A certificate of registration, hereby designated Moro Province 
Capitation Tax Certificate, shall be issued to each person paying such tax which 
shall contain an acknowledgment by the provincial treasurer or his duly 
authorized agent of the receipt of the sum paid in satisfaction thereof, the name 
of the taxpayer, his age, place or birth, residence, status, whether married 
or single, and his business or occupation. Such certificate shall also bear a 
serial number and shall contain the designation, date and place of issue thereof. 
Upon the delivery to him of such certificate he shall sign the same with his 
usual signature in the presence of the collecting officer, who shall witness the 
signature. In case the taxpayer is unable to sign his name, he shall identify 
himself by his usual mark, similarly witnessed. 

Sec. 4. Any persons who becomes delinquent in the payment of this tax, 
shall in lieu of such payment, labor for fifteen days on the public highways, 
bridges, trails, wharves, or other public works in the district under the direc- 
tion of the district governor, hereby constituted for the purpose agent of the 
Engineer of the Moro Province, or other duly authorized agent of such 
Engineer, either performing such labor in person or providing a competent 
substitute to perform the same: Provided, That at anytime after such person 
so delinquent, or his substitute, shall have begun work, he may secure release 
from obligation to labor by payment in full to any duly authorized agent of 
the provincial treasurer of the amount of such tax originally due: And pro- 
vided, further, That delinquents subject hereunder to a capitation tax of two 
Eesos shall so labor for ten days. The district board of each district shall fix 
y special ordinance the period within which persons so delinquent residing* 
in each municipality, settlement, and tribal ward thereof shall work out this 
tax, and the public highway, trail, or other public work upon which they 
shall labor. Such persons shall by the district governor or other duly author- 
ized agent aforesaid be furnished, during the above prescribed period of such 
labor, necessary subsistence, for which purpose such district governor or other 
agent is hereby authorized to expend from duly appropriated funds of the 
road and bridge fund of the district, hereinafter created, such sums as may 
in his judgment be necessary. For the purposes of this section, eight hours' 
labor shall be held to be a day's labor. Upon the peformance by each such 
delinquent of the labor above prescribed in satisfaction of the tax, the prov- 
incial treasurer or his duly authorized agent shall issue to each such delin- 
quent a capitation tax certificate as though the tax had been paid in money. 

Sec. 5. Any person delinquent in the payment of this tax who shall refuse 
or fail either in person or by substitute to appear and work out the same as 
herein provided within the period fixed by the district board, shall for such 
delinquency be liable to prosecution forthwith as follows: the provincial 
treasurer or his duly authorized agent within the district wherein such 
delinquency occurs, or the district governor or his duly authorized agent, 
shall upon written complaint signed by such treasurer or governor, or agent 
of either, prosecute the delinquent before the proper justice of the peace or 
tribal ward court, as the case may be, for such delinquency, and upon con- 
viction the person so delinquent shall be sentenced to imprisonment for 
twenty days, and such imprisonment shall be deemed a satisfaction of such 
tax and shall entitle the person so delinquent, at the expiration of his impris- 
onment, to the aforesaid certificate as though the tax had been paid in money 
which certificate shall be issued as provided for delinquents working out such 
tax. Persons so sentenced shall, if able-bodied, be required to labor for the 
period of such imprisonment unon the public highways, bridges, trails, 
wharves or other public works in the district in such manner as may be 
directed by the district governor or other duly authorized agent therein of 
the provincial engineer. 
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Sec. 6. A Road and Bridge Fund for each district of the Moro Province 
is hereby created to which shall accrue two-thirds of the proceeds of the 
capitation tax collected in the district from persons subject thereto m the 
sum of two pesos. The district road and bridge fund herein created shall be 
expended upon appropriation by the Legislative Council exclusively for the 
construction, maintenance and repair of public highways, bridges, trails, 
telephone lines and wharves within the district wherein collected and for the 
purpose of subsidizing, or for acquiring, operating and maintaining means of 
water transportation within such district and between the same and other 
districts of the Moro Province, or providing facilities of communication ana 
transportation by river, and for dredging rivers. The remainder of the 
proceeds of the capitation tax collected in each district shall accrue to the 
Treasury of the Moro Province and constitute a part of the general funds 
thereof and be available for appropriation and expenditure in like manner as 
other provincial revenues. , , . 

Sec 7. The capitation tax certificate herein provided for may be used, tor 
the purpose of identification, admitted in evidence, and shall be presented by 
any person subject to such tax whenever he (a) appears in any court in tne 
Moro Province either as a suitor or a witness in his own behalf m any civil 
proceeding, (b) transacts any business with any public office or officer, (c) pays 
any tax or receives money from any public funds, (d) acknowledges any 
document before a notary public, (e) assumes any public office whether by 
apoointment or by election, (f) receives any license, certificate, or permit 
from any public authority, or (g) is requested by any insular, provincial or 
municipal officer to produce the same. Any person violating the provisions 
of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine not to .exceed ten pesos for each offense. 

Sec 8: Any person who makes, sells or uses any false or counterfeit 
capitation tax certificate herein provided for which is in imitation of or 
purports to be such lawful certificate, or who alters the written or printed 
figures or letters on any such certificate previously used, or who has m his 
possession any such false, counterfeit or altered certificate with intent to 
defraud the revenue, deceive the courts or mislead any revenue officer or 
other person, or who uses, attempt to use, or has in his possession with any 
such aforesaid intent, any such certificate issued to any other person, or wno 
procures the commission of any of such offenses by another, shall for each 
such offense be punished, upon conviction in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, by a fine not exceeding five thousands pesos, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment, m the discretion 

Sec 9 The Treasurer of the Moro Province is hereby authorized to ap- 
point in each district such special deputies for the collection and enforce- 
ment of payment of this tax therein as he may deem necessary, and to pay 
persons so appointed, including persons otherwise remunerated by the gov- 
ernment, a commission of not exceedin ten per centum of the amount collected 
by each, to be stated in the appointment. % . 

Sec. 10. Sections three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen and eighteen, as amend- 
ed, of aforesaid Act Numbered One hundred eighty-seven, aforesaid Act 
Numbered Two hundred nineteen, as amended, sections three and four of Act 
Numbered Two hundred thirty-three of the Legislative Council and the final 
sentence of section fifteen of Act Numbered Thirty-nine thereof, are hereby 

Sec. li. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect January first, nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Enacted, July 30, 1913. 

No. 308. 
AN ACT TO SAFEGUARD THE ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE 
AMONGST THE PEOPLES OF THE MORO PROVINCE BY REG- 
ULATING THE SOLICITATION THEREIN OF BUSINESS BY 
LAWYERS, SPECIAL PRACTITIONERS, OR THEIR AGENTS. 
By authority of the Philippine Commission, be it enacted by the Legislative Council 
of the Moro Province, that: 
Section 1. Any lawyer admitted to practice in the courts of the Philippine 
Islands or other person authorized under existing law to practice, or appear 
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for another, in any inferior court in the Philippine Islands, who shall directly 
or indirectly by any means whatsoever other than advertisement in a news- 
paper or other periodical regularly published or circulation of ordinary, 
simple business cards, solicit in the Moro Province either personally or by 
agent employment or engagement as counsel or legal adviser of any person, 
association or corporation, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof in a court of competent jurisdiction, be punished by 
a fine not less than fifty pesos and not exceeding five hundred pesos or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. Any such lawyer or aforesaid other person who 
shall directly or indirectly make or agree to make or offer any compensation 
whatsoever to any person not himself such a lawyer for or in consideration of 
any legal business which the latter may commit or cause to be committed or 
agree or offer to commit or cause to be committed to such lawyer or afore- 
said other person, shall also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punished 
as in this section provided. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person to solicit by any means what- 
soever in the Moro Province the employment or engagement as counsel or 
legal adviser in any capacity of, or other legal business for, any lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice in the courts of the Philippine Islands or other person 
authorized under existing law to practice, or appear for another, in any 
inferior court in the Philippine Islands, or for any person not himself such 
a lawyer to make any contract or agreement for such aforesaid employment, 
engagement, or other legal business on behalf or in the interest of any lawyer 
admitted to practice in the courts of the Philippine Islands or other person 
authorized under existing law to practice, or appear for another, in any 
inferior court in the Philippine Islands. It shall also be .unlawful for any 
person not himself such a lawyer to commit or cause to be committed or agree 
or offer to commit or cause to be committed to any such lawyer or aforesaid other 
person any legal business, for or in consideration of any compensation what- 
soever moving directly or indirectly from such lawyer or aforesaid other 
person to the person first mentioned or any third party. Every violation of 
any of the provisions of this section is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, 
and shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred pesos, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. Subject to annulment or amendment by the Philippine Commission, 
this Act shall take effect November first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 

Enacted, September 19, 1913. 

Act No. 309. 

AN ACT TO REGULATE THE IMPORTATION, ACQUISITION, POS- 
SESSION, USE AND TRANSFER OP FIREARMS AND AMMUNI- 
TION INTO AND WITHIN THE MORO PROVINCE, AND TO 
PROHIBIT TRADE IN OR THE POSSESSION OF SAME THERE- 
IN EXCEPT IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF 
THIS ACT. 

Act No. 311. 

AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF A WARDEN 
AND ASSISTANT WARDEN OF SAN RAMON PRISON, AND 
FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT, MAINTENANCE, AND DISCIPLINE 
OF A SUITABLE GUARD THEREFOR. 

Act No. 312. 

AN ACT RELATING TO THE ESCAPE OF PRISONERS AND PER- 
SONS IN LEGAL CONFINEMENT IN THE MORO PROVINCE; 
DECLARING CERTAIN ACTS CONNECTED THEREWITH CRIM- 
INAL OFFENSES, AND DESCRIBING PUNISHMENT THEREFOR. 
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Act No. 313. 

AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE LEVY, ASSESSMENT AND COLLEC- 
TION OF AN AD VALOREM TAX ON LAND IN THE MORO 
PROVINCE, CREATING THE POSITION OF ASSESSOR FOR 
THE MORO PROVINCE AND DEFINING THE POWERS AND 
DUTIES OF SUCH OFFICER, AND REPEALING EXISTING 
INCONSISTENT LEGISLATION. 

Act No. 314. 

AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE REORGANIZATION, GOVERNMENT, 
AND INSPECTION OF THE MUNICIPAL POLICE OF THE 
MUNICIPALITIES OF THE MORO PROVINCE AND AMENDING 
THE PROVISION OF THE MUNICIPAL CODE OF THE MORO 
PROVINCE RELATING THERETO. 

Abstract: 

This Act provides for the establishment by the Governor of the Moro Prov- 
ince of regulations for the government and discipline of municipal police; 
constitutes in each district of the Moro Province an examining board charged 
with the duty of examining applicants for the position of municipal policeman; 
and prescribes the qualifications of such applicants and the conditions of ser- 
vice of such policemen. 
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